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Sermons for the Month of January 


DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY 


THE PETITIONS IN THE LITANY OF THE 
SACRED HEART 


XV. Heart oF JESUS, IN WHICH THE FATHER wAS WELL PLEASED 


When our Divine Redeemer, Jesus Christ, was about to begin 
His public ministry, He went to the Jordan, where St. John, His 
holy forerunner, was baptizing. Our Lord wished to be baptized to 
show that He was taking upon Himself the sins of men, and de- 
sired to make reparation for them in our stead. “And Jesus being 
baptized, forthwith came out of- the water; and lo, the heavens 
were opened to Him, and He saw the Spirit of God descending as 
a dove and coming upon Him. And behold, a voice from heaven, 
saying: This is My beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased” 
(Matt. iii, 16, 17). The voice of the Father publicly bore witness 
to His delight in and love of Jesus, God and Man. On another 
occasion, too, this solemn testimony was given publicly by a voice 
from heaven. When our Lord was transfigured on Mount Thabor, 
in the presence of His three chief apostles, Peter, James and John, 
Moses, the law-giver of the old dispensation, and Elias, the greatest 
of the prophets, appeared with Him, and again a voice sounded 
from the cloud, saying: “This is my beloved Son, in whom I am 
well pleased; hear ye Him” (Matt. xvii, 5). 

A short time before His Passion Jesus was instructing a crowd 
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of people in the Temple, and prayed, saying: “Father, glorify Thy 
name.” Immediately came the answer from heaven: “I have both 
glorified it, and will glorify it again” (John xii, 27, 28). These 00, 


outward expressions of the pleasure taken by our heavenly Father fro 
: in Jesus, His only-begotten Son, reveal plainly what we should _ 
nevertheless have inferred from our Saviour’s life, teaching and of I 
miracles. - 
Through the prophet Isaias God had already said: “Behold My so | 


servant, I will uphold him; My elect, My soul delighteth in Him; 
I have given My spirit upon Him; He shall bring forth judg- ter 
ment to the Gentiles” (Is. xlii, 1, cf. Matt. xii, 18). Jesus, His 


true and only-begotten Son, in as far as He is God, is the 
object not only of His Father’s good pleasure, but of His in- Gc 
finite, everlasting love, and this mutual love of the two divine ado 
Persons is the Holy Ghost. At our Lord’s baptism, the voice on 
from heaven proclaimed: “This is my beloved Son, in whom I ion 
am well pleased.” Our heavenly Father desired to make known tool 


to the by-standers that One who stood in their midst in human 
form was, even as man, His own beloved Son. God the Father, as! 


a Spirit, declared Jesus to be His beloved Son, and took pleas- hea 
} ure in Him, not on account of any external superiority, but that 
because even as Man, He was God’s Son. The Sacred Heart of trut 
Jesus is in a special way the object of God’s greatest delight, for, as fyin 
| we have seen, It is the abode of the truest love towards God and ie 


man, of justice and all the other virtues and the supernatural gifts 
of the Holy Ghost. God the Father was indeed well pleased with _— 


the Sacred Heart, not only on account of Its goodness and beauty, the | 
| but also because of the task that Jesus had to accomplish here on Spit. 
earth, for the Father sent His only-begotten Son into the world to feit 
give up His life for its redemption. What perfect submission to Gon, 
His Father’s holy will, what obedience, what self-sacrifice, what oa t 

love of God and Man must the Sacred Heart of Jesus have alive 

possessed ! '™ 

God wished to reveal Jesus to the world as its Redeemer, and rr 
therefore He proclaimed: “This is My beloved Son, in whom I am at tI 
| well pleased, not merely for His own sake, but also (for the Greek ‘ . 
ev 


original bears this interpretation) because I have determined (to 


redeem the world) through Him.” O most Sacred Heart! Thou M 
art the Heart of my most loving Saviour! To thee I owe every 
grace and the hope of eternal life. 
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God was not satisfied with knowing the Heart of His only-be- 

gotten Son to be glorious and beautiful. He desired our hearts, 
too, to be objects of His good pleasure. In order to save our hearts 
from misery and adorn them with fresh graces, so as to make them 
again worthy of love, God did not spare His own Son, but desired 
of His Sacred Heart the greatest sacrifice of which It was capable,— 
the sacrifice, namely, of Its very life. Hence St. John says: “God 
so loved the world as to give His only-begotten Son, that whoso- 
ever believeth in Him may not perish, but may have life everlast- 
ing” (John iii, 16). God loved the world, but He also loved each 
individual in it, and allowed His Son to lay down His life for every 
one of us. Some, perhaps, cannot realize the meaning of the words: 
“God loves me; I am an object of His good pleasure, I have been 
adopted as His child and possess sanctifying grace.” How highly 
we ought to value this privilege!—A famous Jesuit was once 
preaching about sanctifying grace, when he suddenly stopped short, 
took off his biretta and exclaimed: “What do I see in spirit? Am 
I not preaching to ordinary people, townsfolk, artisans and labor- 
ers? Yet in spirit I behold them with crowns of glory upon their 
heads and adorned with costly raiment; they are more glorious 
than the princes of this world. ... Is it a dream? No, it is the 
truth, for my hearers are resplendent in the divine beauty of sancti- 
fying grace, which is so magnificent that, in comparison with it, 
all worldly splendor is vile and worthless.” 
j This is literally true, but unhappily many Christians no longer 
} possess this beauty, and, although they may be highly esteemed by 
the world, they are in God’s sight horrible, dead members of the 
spiritual body of Christ, vessels of divine wrath, who have for- 
feited all right to heaven; and, if they were to die in this condi- 
tion, they would go to hell for ever. It was with reference to such 
jas these that the Apostle wrote: “Thou hast the name of being 
alive, and thou art dead” (Apoc. iii, 1). Yet even for them was 
a word of encouragement written, a word of infinite and divine 
mercy, proceeding from the Heart that we adore: “Behold, I stand 
at the gate and knock. If any man shall hear my voice, and open 
to me the door, I will come in to him and will sup with him, and 
he with Me” (Ibid. v, 20). 

Marvel not at this incomprehensible love of the divine Heart, 
for It is the same Heart that welcomed the Samaritan woman at 
Jacob’s well, moved Mary Magdalen to tears of repentance, and 
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gave the penitent thief grace to say on the cross: “Lord, remember 
me when Thou shalt come into Thy kingdom” (Luke xxiii, 42). 
Therefore I call upon all who have been so unhappy as to lose 
sanctifying grace: Hodie, si vocem eius audieritis, nolite obdurare 
corda vestra—“To-day if you shall hear His voice—the loving call 
of the Sacred Heart—harden not your hearts” (Ps. xciv, 8). 
Assuming the existence of faith, we may say that the recovery of 
sanctifying grace begins with so-called actual grace, which en- 
lightens the sinner and urges him to have recourse to God. “With- 
out me” (i. e. without my grace), said our divine Master, “you 
can do nothing,” and St. Paul writes: “It is God who worketh in 
you both to will and to accomplish” (Phil. ii, 13). God supplies 
all men with the promptings of actual grace, since, as St. Paul 
assures us, He “will have all men to be saved and to come to the 
knowledge of the truth” (1 Tim. ii, 4). This grace is offered to us 
all by the Sacred Heart, which is so patient and full of infinite love, 
and so persistent and earnest in offering us this mark of love. 
Those who are not in possession of sanctifying grace, are most 
heavily laden with misery, and therefore our Lord addresses to 
them also the invitation: “(Come to Me, all you that labor and are 
burdened, and I will refresh you” (Matt. xi, 28). Yes, the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus goes out to them in the wilderness of life, as He 
Himself told us in the parable of the Good Shepherd, but—I am 
repeating the words of Holy Scripture—‘To-day, if you ‘shall hear 
His voice, harden not your hearts.” To-day, the day when the 
Sacred Heart thus invites you, through me, Its unworthy servant, 
may be the last day for you, since, sooner or later, our Lord’s 
mercy will be at an end for every poor sinner. The time came when 
He ceased to offer mercy to Jerusalem, and when His divine lips 
uttered the terrible words, Ecce noluisti “thou wouldst not, and 
now all manner of misery will come upon thee as a punishment for 
the rejection of my grace” (Cf. Matt. xxiii, 37). 

Yes, a sinner must cooperate with actual grace; he must 
begin by renewing a lively, active faith in his own heart, “for 
he that cometh to God must believe that He is, and is a re- 
warder to them that seek Him” (Hebr. xi, 6). “Man is not justi- 
fied by the works of the law, but by the faith of Jesus Christ” 
(Gal. ii, 16). Yet not by faith alone, but by faith revealing itself 
in good works. As St. Paul told the Christians in Rome: “Not 
the hearers of the law are just before God, but the doers of the 
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law shall be justified” (Rom. ii, 13). A sinner must further possess 
that fear of God, which the Holy Ghost tells us is the beginning of 
His love (Cf. Ecclus. xxv, 16), and from which proceeds the super- 
natural contrition requisite for a good confession. In other words, 
a sinner must prepare for the worthy reception of the Sacrament 
of penance, and in a worthy reception of this Sacrament everything | 
is done for the soul that the good father in the parable did for the | 
prodigal son. A new robe of sanctifying grace is bestowed upon 
it, and a new ring in token of God’s love. To such a soul, and to 
every penitent sinner our Lord says: “My Father will love him, 
and We will come to him and will make Our abode with him” (John 
xiv, 23).—I exhort all, who may have lost sanctifying grace, “to 
be renewed in the spirit of your mind, and put on the new man, 
who, according to God, is created in justice and holiness of truth” 
(Ephes. iv, 23, 24), whilst I implore him who enjoys the unspeak- 
able happiness of wearing the white robe of sanctifying grace, never a 
to turn aside from the Sacred Heart, but to dwell in safety within 
It. Thus will he keep his bright garment unspotted, until at length 
he is summoned away to the everlasting wedding feast in his heav- 
enly home. 

O divine Heart of Jesus, in which the Father is well pleased, be 
our aid, that the Father may be well pleased with us, too, in time 
and in eternity! Amen. 

















MATERIAL FOR SERMONS TO CHILDREN 


A YEAR’S COURSE ON THE COMMANDMENT OF THE 
LOVE OF GOD* 


III 


“Thou shalt not have strange gods before me.” 


To make these words perfectly plain, we must add a sentence 
to them, and understand them thus: “I am thy God; beside Me 
there is no god; thou shalt trust Me alone, and thou shalt not have 
strange gods before Me.” 

Put your confidence in God alone, and in nothing apart from Him. 

Do people always trust in God alone? 

When the Israelites had been saved by Almighty God from the 
Red Sea, and again when the Lord proclaimed the Ten Command- 
ments on Mount Sinai, all the people with one accord cried out: 
“The Lord is God; we will trust Him, we will worship Him.” And 
yet immediately afterwards they set up a golden calf, representing 
the god of the Egyptians, who used to worship a bull. 

The people of Israel danced round the calf and adored it, think- 
ing: “Almighty God has helped us hitherto; perhaps this god also 
will help us, for the Egyptians believe that he is able to give assist- 
ance.” They prayed, therefore, to an image made of gold and 
stone, and practised idolatry, which was most offensive to God. 

The inhabitants of Haran, where Abraham lived, carried on a 
similar idolatrous worship, and sacrificed their own children by 
placing them on the red-hot arms of a brazen image. For this 
reason Abraham was ordered to depart from his native place and 
from his kinsfolk, who were all idolators, and to go to the land 
that God would point out to him. 

King Solomon was led astray by his heathen wives, and had 
temples erected in the groves, where sacrifice was offered to false 
gods. 

Achab and Jezabel prayed to the false god Baal, and offered 
sacrifices to him. 

All these are instances of idolatry; men did not worship God, 
their Creator, but one of His creatures, a bull, the moon, the sun, 





* Each issue will, like the present, bring an instalment calculated to furnish 


matter for the sermons at the Children’s Mass on the Sundays of the month. 
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or even the work of their own hands, such as a graven image or a 
golden calf. Ail this was idolatry or the worship of false gods. 

When do people practise idolatry? 

People practise idolatry when, like the heathen, they pay divine 
honor to any thing or creature. 

Idolatry is most offensive to God, because it robs Him of the 
honor due to Him, and puts most worthless things in His place. He 
threatens and inflicts most grievous punishments for this sin. 

When the Israelites fell into idolatry, God declared that His 
anger was kindled against them, and that He would destroy them, 
and 23,000 men fell by the sword. 

Because Solomon served false gods and built altars in their 
honor, his enemies were allowed to rise against him, and his pow- 
erful kingdom was divided. 

Achab’s idolatry was punished with a famine that lasted three 
years and a half, and all the worshippers of idols perished. 

Idolatry is devil worship (1 Cor. x, 20) and an outrage upon the 
majesty of God. Whoever practices idolatry is rejected by God, 
as we read in Holy Scripture: “Cursed be the man that maketh 
a graven and molten thing . . . and shall put it in a secret place” 
(Deut. xxvii, 15). Idolatry is so great a sin that it deserves the 
punishment of death, as Moses said: “He that sacrificeth to gods 
shall be put to death, save only to the Lord” (Exod. xxii, 20). 
Among Christians at the present time, there is, I suppose, no one 
who prays to such idols. Let us see, however, if people never 
break the commandment: “Thou shalt not have strange gods before 
me.” 

(a) Superstition—When Heli was high priest, the Israelites 
fought against the Philistines. Relying on their own power, they 
were too proud to pray to the Lord, for they considered themselves 
strong enough to overcome the enemy. They were, however, de- 
feated in a battle and suffered the loss of 4,000 men (1 Kings iv, 2). 
Then the ancients of Israel said: “Why hath the Lord defeated 
us to-day before the Philistines? Let us fetch unto us the ark of 
the covenant of the Lord from Silo, and let it come in the midst of 
us, that it may save us from the hand of our enemies.” They still 
did not abandon their pride, nor did they pray to God, but imagined 
that the mere presence of the ark would be enough to give them the 
victory. Heli’s two bad sons, Ophni and Phinees, who had aroused 
the Lord’s anger by stealing the gifts offered in sacrifice, then went 
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to Silo to fetch the ark; and when they brought it to the army, 
there was great rejoicing, as every one felt sure that now they 
were certain to win a great victory. They again attacked the 
enemy, and again suffered defeat, losing on this occasion 30,000 
men; Heli’s sons were among the dead, and the ark fell into the 
hands of the Philistines. 

Yet the Lord always dwelt above the propitiatory in the ark 
of the covenant; why did He not help the Israelites in their urgent 
need? 

God allowed them to be defeated the first time as a punishment 
for their pride, and as they did not renounce this pride, He could 
not help them. They did not ask the Lord to help them, but looked 
to the Ark of the Covenant for assistance: “Let it come in the 
midst of us, that it may save us.” They did not care about God’s 
help, but fancied that the Ark could give them the victory. Conse- 
quently, they suffered a terrible disaster, for the Ark had no power 
at all, except such as might have come from God. 

Many people nowadays are quite as foolish. One person lights a 
blessed candle during a thunder storm, and firmly believes that it 
keeps him from being struck by lightning; another puts under his 
roof a piece of charcoal, that has been used on Holy Saturday, and 
says to himself: “Now my house shall not be burnt down, the 
charcoal will protect me.” A third gives his cattle some blessed 
salt and fastens a piece of blessed palm up in the cow-shed, sup- 
posing that thus the animals will be preserved from every kind of 
disease. Or a mother gets her child touched by a candle blessed 
on St. Blaise’s day, and is convinced that the little one will have 
no malady of the throat during the following year—All these 
people act like the Israelites, and set their hopes not on God, from 
whom alone help proceeds, but upon the things mentioned, expecting 
to receive from them protection and blessing. 

God has promised us His help, but nowhere has He told us when 
and where He will give it; therefore things that are blessed cannot 
be an absolute means of assistance. We may, indeed, hope that, 
if we use such things, God will give us His special protection and 
blessing, because of the prayers said when these things are blessed 
by the Church. 

Of course, we derive great benefits and much grace from the 
use of these things, but it is a mistake to suppose that there can 
be no fire where a piece of blessed charcoal is kept, and no disease 
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where some blessed palm is fastened up. Whoever believes this, 
believes more than the Church teaches and than God has promised; 
his faith has become superstition, which is an exaggerated and 
false kind of belief. 

It is a sin to be superstitious and it displeases God; He was 
angry because the Israelites placed all their confidence in the Ark 
of the Covenant, and did not respect or honor Him. We ought to 
put confidence in God alone, since from Him alone cometh our 
help. Things that have been blessed should be to us tokens of His 
mercy and means of obtaining His help. 

At one time many Jews fell in battle when fighting under Judas 
Machabeus, and afterwards, when the garments of the slain were 
examined, many idolatrous pictures were found, which the soldiers 
had worn as charms. People nowadays sin in just the same way, 
for they believe that all sorts of foolish things can protect them, 
although they do not wear pictures of idols. 

Some one, perhaps, wears a four-leaved clover, fancying that it 
will bring him good luck; another thinks it lucky to nail a horseshoe 
over his door; others carry about with them some wonderful prayer, 
on which is stated that if any one carries it about and repeats it 
daily, he is sure to be safe from misfortune by sea and by land, 
from fire, thieves and highway robbery, or from an unhappy death. 
In order more thoroughly to deceive good, God-fearing people, 
such prayers refer to our Holy Father the Pope, who is said to 
have attached great indulgences to them. Whoever carries about 
such prayers sins by superstition, for God has never promised that 
no misfortune shall befall us, nor that we shall be preserved from 
robbers. It is well for us to pray, but we must leave it to God 
to help us when, where and how He sees best. 

A superstitious person trusts, not in God, but in things that are 
often very trivial and foolish; he hopes in them, and expects them 
to help him. This is, of course, an insult to our Father in heaven, 
for He alone is our God, and there is none other who can help 
us; He has said: “Thou shalt not have strange gods before Me,” 
thou shalt trust Me alone. 

N. B. Reference may be made here to other superstitious prac- 
tices, with a view to showing how important it is to abandon them. 

(b) Foretelling the Future—God has often foretold important 
events. When Jacob was alone in the wilderness, God allowed him 
to dream about the wonderful ladder reaching up to heaven. 
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In order to comfort Joseph in his slavery and captivity, God let 
him dream of the sheaves in the corn field. (Tell the story.) In 
this way it was revealed to Joseph beforehand that he was destined 
to receive great honors. 

The Lord made Pharao dream of the seven fat and seven lean 
kine, and of the seven full and seven parched ears of corn, in order 
that his people might store up supplies for the years of famine. 
The Lord revealed Herod’s murderous designs to the three Wise 
Men in_a dream, and He appeared in sleep to St. Joseph, saying: 
“Arise, and take the Child and His mother and fly into Egypt.” 

If we really require to know anything, God will make it known 
to us in some way or other, as in the instances mentioned above, or 
by means of inspirations, or by advice on the part of parents and 
friends, or by circumstances, or, as people say, accidentally. He 
will not reveal to us what it is not necessary for us to know. 

Many are very anxious to pry into the future, and, because God 
tells them nothing about it, they have recourse to fortune-tellers, 
as if these people knew everything, or had received a special revela- 
tion from Almighty God. Foolish persons allow fortune-tellers to 
foretell the future by means of a pack of cards, or by looking at 
the lines on their hands, and they believe all the nonsense told them 
as if it were Gospel truth, and find out, when it is too late, that 
they have been cheated. Others try to find out the future from 
dreams. They know that God sometimes has allowed people to 
have true dreams, so they go to old women who profess to be able 
to interpret every dream, or they buy dream books, in order to 
interpret them for themselves. How very foolish! Pharao had 
a wonderful dream, and sent for all the interpreters and prophets, 
but none of them could tell him what it meant. 

Baltassar, while desecrating the sacred vessels from the temple 
at a feast, saw a hand writing on the wall: “Mane, Thekel, Phares”; 
he sent for all the wise men and soothsayers, but none could ex- 
plain the three words, until Daniel supplied the interpretation. 

Only He who sends a dream can furnish its interpretation, as 
Joseph said to Pharao: “Without me, God shall give Pharao a 
prosperous answer” (Gen. xli, 16). If God sends a true dream, 
He always gives the interpretation of it in one way or another. 

What do we read in Holy Scripture of those who want to dis- 
cover a meaning for every dream? “The hopes of a man that is 
void of understanding are vain and deceitful, and dreams lift up 
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fools”: (Ecclus. xxxiv, 1). “The man that giveth heed to lying 
visions, is like to him that catcheth at a shadow and followeth after 
the wind” (ibid v, 2). 

“Dreams have deceived many, and they have failed that put 
their trust in them” (ibid. v, 7). 

“Hearken not to your prophets, and diviners, and dreamers, and 
soothsayers and sorcerers . . . for they prophesy lies to you” (Jer. 
xxvii, 9, IO). 

“Give no heed to your dreams that you dream” (Jer. xxix, 8). 

Let us resolve to follow this last piece of advice. Some people 
do not go to fortune-tellers, soothsayers or interpreters of dreams, 
but they fancy that all sorts of silly things are signs of what is to 
come. They are always saying what a thing portends. If some 
one spills the salt, they say that there will be a quarrel. If there 
are thirteen at table, they say it is unlucky, and one of the party is 
sure to die soon. They believe most firmly in nonsense of this 
kind. Of course, sometimes their superstitious fancies prove true, 
but if they would only take the trouble to count up the number of 
times when nothing at all happens after spilling the salt, or some 
other “unlucky” accident, they would soon be cured of their super- 
stition. 

(c) Witchcraft and Magic—We know what signs and wonders 
were worked by Moses to induce Pharao to let the Israelites depart 
from Egypt. Aaron cast his rod down on the earth before the 
king, and it turned into a serpent. The king, however, did not 
believe this sign on the part of the Lord, and sent for his wise men 
and magicians, two of whom, James and Mambres (2 Tim. iii, 8), 
threw their rods also on the ground, and they likewise turned into 
serpents. Aaron’s rod swallowed them both up (Exod. vii, 12). 
Aaron lifted up his hand over the waters of Egypt, and they were 
changed into blood; then he stretched out his staff over the rivers 
and lakes, and frogs came forth over the whole country; and the 
Egyptian magicians did the same things (Exod. viii, 5, 7). They 
could not, however, imitate Aaron’s fourth miracle, for God did 
not permit it, and the stinging flies, or sciniphs, attacked them as 
well as all the other Egyptians, and they were forced to confess: 
“This is the finger of God” (Exod. viii, 19) [Simon the Magician]. 
St. Paul calls all such signs wrought by magicians “lying wonders” 
(2 Thess. ii, 9), and says they were permitted by God in order to 
punish Pharao. 
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How were they a punishment for Pharao? 

Many people at the present time profess to do what the magicians 
accomplished at the time of Moses; they pretend that, with the 
devil’s help, they can find great treasures, detect thieves and summon 
up the spirits of the dead. Others believe in witchcraft, and sup- 
pose that old women are able to do all sorts of wonderful things. 

In former times belief in magic and in witchcraft was almost 
universal. Have any of you heard about it? Beware of believing 
stories of this kind. If you hear of some extraordinary event, do 
not ascribe it to magic. Such things are generally the results of 
natural causes, that we do not understand. Our ancestors would 
very likely have thought railway trains, telegrams and telephones 
to be connected with magic and witchcraft; but we know that there 
is nothing of the kind about them. In the same way there are a 
great many things that we cannot explain, although they are quite 
natural. Those who believe in magic, invoke the help of evil spirits, 
and try to accomplish things by the power of the devil; thus they 
put their confidence in the devil. If God does not help a man, a 
horseshoe or a four-leaved clover cannot do him any good; and 
from the devil we can expect nothing but evil, for he hates us. A 
superstitious person resembles the Israelites, who danced round the 
golden calf, and expected it to help them; a man who relies upon 
magic and the aid of the evil one, is like King Achab, who, with 
300 priests, spent a whole day in calling upon the false god Baal, 
and in vain implored his assistance. 

Superstition, magic and all kinds of fortune telling are, therefore, 
nothing but refined forms of idolatry, and are therefore most hate- 
ful in God’s sight. 

Very severe punishments were inflicted for these sins. Moses, 
for instance, wrote: “A man or woman, in whom there is a python- 
ical or divining spirit, dying, let them die; they shall stone them; 
their blood be upon them” (Lev. xx, 27). “Wizards thou shalt not 
suffer to live” (Exod. xxii, 18). “The soul that shall go aside after 
magicians and soothsayers . . . I will set my face against that soul, 
and destroy it out of the midst of the people” (Lev. xx, 6). What 
became of the people who worshipped the golden calf? What be- 
came of the priests in Achab’s reign, who led the people to worship 
Baal? 

King Ochozias, being ill, sent messengers to ask Beelzebub 
whether he would recover his health. As they went, they met the 
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prophet Elias, who said to them: “Go and return to the king that 

J sent you, and you shall say to him: Thus saith the Lord: Is it 

1 because there was no God in Israel that thou sendest to Beelzebub? 

. . . Therefore, thou shalt not come down from the bed on which 

thou art gone up, but thou shalt surely die.” And Ochozias died 
soon after (4 Kings, i). There are many people now who act | 
like Ochozias, and run after fortune-tellers, palmists and inter- H 
preters of dreams. Is it likely that they will escape punishment? | 
Perhaps they do not realize that they are committing a great sin, 
and are more foolish than wicked, but you know that it is really 
sinful, so beware of setting your hopes on vain things, as super- 
stitious people and fortune-tellers do. You ought to put all your 
confidence in God alone, for He has said: I am the Lord, thy God, 
who alone am able and willing to help thee; thou shalt have no 
strange gods before me. 
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THE SUNDAY AFTER NEW YEAR’S 


THE PUNISHMENTS AND REWARDS OF DIVINE 
JUSTICE 


“They are dead that sought the life of the Child.” Herod’s cun- 
ning and cruelty were of no avail against the Divine Child, and 
only brought disaster upon the king himself. The life of Jesus was 
saved, whilst Herod lost both his life and his throne. We have: 
here a striking instance of the manner in which God’s justice pun- 
ishes those who persecute their fellowmen, whereas their innocent 
victims can often rejoice in His protection. 

1. God punishes those who persecute others—There are people 
who carry their malice and uncharitableness to such a point as to 
calumniate their neighbors, and rob them of their honor and pos- 
sessions, thus acting in direct violation of the law of charity. As 
Christians they ought to know that in this way they are sinning, 
not only against their fellow men, but also against God Himself. 
Christ taught us this lesson explicity when He said: “He that re- 
ceiveth you, receiveth Me; and he that despiseth Me, despiseth Him 
that sent Me,” i. e., God. When Saul was on the way to Damascus, 
intending to persecute the Christians there, Jesus appeared to him 
and said: “Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou Me?” Therefore, who- 
ever persecutes his neighbor, persecutes God, and whoever wrongs 
his neighbor, wrongs God. If people would only remember this 
fact, they would certainly not be so harsh and uncharitable in their 
dealings with those about them; they would shrink from calumniat- 
ing others and treating them with injustice, because they would 
rightly fear the punishments of God. God never fails to punish 
sooner or later all those who ill-treat their neighbors and deal with 
them unjustly. Experience affords ample proof of this fact. How 
often does it happen that a man who has prepared a pitfall for 
another, falls into it himself! How many who have slandered 
others, have thereby forfeited their own good reputation! It would 
be easy to give you many instances of such retribution, for it never 
fails to light upon those who persecute others. Let them beware 
of the penalty that God will inflict upon them, but let those who 
suffer persecution rely upon God, for— 

2. He will save them—God created men, and will preserve them. 
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Of all His creatures men are the highest, and therefore God devotes 
special care and fatherly love to them; and those who are His 
friends enjoy His peculiar protection. According to the testimony 
of Holy Scripture, those who are sorrowful and unjustly persecuted 
are numbered amongst the friends of God, since He is the Father 
of the poor, the helpless and the oppressed. What could be more 
consoling than this thought? No matter how severe the persecu- 
tion that a man undergoes, if only he trusts God and relies upon 
Him, he is one of God’s friends, and as such is under His special 
protection. Who is better able than God to defend his cause? The 
innocent man may have many enemies, he may be poor and despised, 
but God will take care of him, and will turn his sufferings to his 
advantage. God will order things in such a way that all the false- 
hood and calumny, the injustice and malice of his oppressors will 
be revealed. But why do not all experience God’s special help, when 
they are suffering unjust persecution? Because they do not behave 
in such a way as to deserve it; because they do not really trust God, 
and are too impatient to wait until the time comes when He will 
help and deliver them. God refuses His aid to those who seek to 
avenge the wrongs that they have undergone: and thus they offend 
God, and do not receive the assistance bestowed on those who 
rely upon Him. 

Let us learn from the Divine Child how to endure persecution. 
In spite of his great power, cunning and wickedness, the cruel King 
Herod did no harm to our infant Saviour. By means of the flight 
into Egypt, divine Providence withdrew our Lord from the violence 
of His persecutors, and afterwards brought Him back safely to 
His own country. In the same way God’s Providence will bring 
us also safely through all dangers and persecutions, if only we show 
that we rely, as we ought to do, upon His help; in return for the 
sufferings and ill-treatment that we endure with patience now, we 
shall receive hereafter abundant rewards and compensation, per- 
haps not in this life, but in the world to come. Amen. 
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THE HOMILETIC MONTHLY 
FIRST SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 
BRINGING UP CHILDREN IN THE RIGHT WAY 


“And Jesus advanced in wisdom and age, and grace with God and 
men.” These are the concluding words of to-day’s Gospel. Of 
course, all parents would like their children to grow up so that 
similar praise may be given to them. Every father regards a good 
son as a source of happiness to the household, and every mother 
looks upon a useful daughter as the joy of her heart. We all think 
good children the greatest honor and glory of a family, and parents 
may learn from to-day’s Gospel how to set about educating their 
children, so as to make them really good and honest Christians. 

1. If the children are to be well brought up, it is most necessary 
for the parents to be zealous in prayer.—In the holy house at Naza- 
reth, the daily prayers were said regularly and with deep devotion. 
Moreover, the holy family went every Sabbath to the synagogue, in 
order to join with the rest of the congregation in hearing God’s 
Word and in offering Him their prayer and praises, and on the 
great festivals they travelled as far as Jerusalem, that they might 
offer prayer and sacrifices in the Temple there. 

All Christian parents, who regard their responsibilities seriously, 
act like Joseph and Mary in bringing up their children. They know 
quite well that religion and prayer must be the foundation of all 
true education, and therefore they show that they delight in prayer, 
and set their children a good example. Children are, as a rule, 
ready to follow their parents’ example, and if the parents neglect 
prayer, it is seldom indeed that the children give it a thought, and so 
they very soon develop all the bad instincts of human nature, and 
become disobedient, stubborn, quarrelsome and self-assertive. The 
parents of such children cannot look forward to deriving much 
pleasure from them! 

Therefore, Christian parents, and especially mothers, never fail 
to pray earnestly and regularly for your children, and do not forget 
to pray with your little ones, and to encourage them to pray. As 
they grow up, take care that they go to Mass regularly, and do‘not 
avail yourselves of any pretext for keeping them away from Church 
even on Sundays and festivals. Many parents by acting thus incur 
God’s unger, and lose many blessings that He is ready to bestow on 
them and their children. 
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2. You must look after your children well, if you intend to 
bring them up properly. As soon as Mary and Joseph noticed 
the Divine Child’s absence, they were filled with anxiety, and 
at once began to look for Him, never resting until, three days later, 
they found Him in the Temple. This is the way in which Christian 
parents ought to act. They should watch over their children in- 
cessantly, and, as far as they can, never lose sight of them any- 
where. You should only give children permission to go out alone, 
or to pay a visit without you, when you have taken every precaution 
and are sure that they will see and hear nothing wrong. If a child 
has gone away without your knowledge and unexpectedly, you must 
follow the example of Mary and Joseph, and seek him, never rest- 
ing until you have found him and brought him home with you. 
This is a duty not only with regard to little children, but also with 
regard to bigger boys and girls, especially at a certain age. Chris- 
tian fathers and mothers, do not be careless in this respect; you 
can hardly be too cautious in looking after your children. Remem- 
ber their holiness rests upon your conscience, and that your hap- 
piness depends, to a great extent, upon the efforts which you 
make to keep the children innocent, and to shelter them, as far as 
you are able, from every occasion of evil. 

3. If a child is to be well brought up, he needs to be punished, 
with love and gentleness. When Joseph and Mary had found 
the Divine Child, our Lady rebuked Him gently, saying: “Son, why 
hast thou done so to us? Behold, Thy Father and I have sought 
Thee sorrowing.” She implied that He had always been good, and 
had never before caused them the slightest trouble, but now He had 
given them great anxiety. You should take these words to heart, 
and learn from our Lady the important lesson never to punish ex- 
cept in a loving manner. If a child does wrong, correct him once 
or twice, quietly but seriously. Such a reproof often has more 
effect than violent punishment. 

Beware of using angry words and terms of abuse, for you will 
only spoil your child’s disposition and make him spiteful and ob- 
stinate, and in time he may even come to regard you with great 
aversion. If he does anything very seriously wrong, give him a 
whipping. You all know that the Holy Ghost inspired the Wise 
Man to say: “He that spareth the rod, hateth his son;” but even 
the rod must be used in love. The children ought to see by 
your calm and serious behavior that you are punishing them only in 
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love and from a sense of duty. You must postpone the chastisement 
until you are quiet and calm; you should never inflict it whilst you 
are angry and excited. When, however, you threaten to punish, be 
sure that you keep your word, otherwise your children will be apt 
to despise and laugh at you. 

If thus, Christian parents, you follow the example of Mary and 
Joseph, and pray with and for your children; if you watch over 
them carefully and conscientiously, and quietly and lovingly correct 
and punish them when they do wrong, you are sure to have good, 
obedient children, in whom you will find much consolation and God 
also will take delight. Amen. 





SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 
JESUS AT THE MARRIAGE FEAST IN CANA 


In to-day’s Gospel we read of our Divine Saviour as a guest at a 
wedding feast, a place where perhaps we should not expect to find 
Him. He was more than a mere, ordinary guest, however, for He 
always revealed Himself as the Teacher of mankind; He was always 
working at the task of our redemption, whether He was in the 
Temple at Jerusalem, or in a synagogue, or at the marriage in Cana. 
Let us see what lessons our Saviour taught us as He sat at the feast - 
with the wedding party. 

1. First of all He teaches us by His example that true piety does 
not consist in being gloomy and depressed. He teaches us that there 
are lawful and innocent pleasures, in which even the most pious 
person may take part. In this way He proves the falsehood of that 
old, mischievous prejudice, which prevents so many people, and espe- 
cially the young, from being pious and leading God-fearing lives, 
because they suppose piety to involve the abandonment of every 
kind of pleasure. Many a one says for this reason: ‘““When I am 
old, I will pray and begin to be good,” or “If I were to live as the 
priests would have us do, I should have no amusement at all in life.” 
These are mere prejudices and mischievous phrases, which rob 
people of all wish to be good, and lead them to live in a frivolous 
and sinful fashion. Such phrases contain no truth at all, but are 
altogether false and misleading. True piety and true fear of God 
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do not make us melancholy, but happy, cheerful and contented. 
They do not preclude real pleasures but only sinful amusements, 
that are not real pleasures at all, and that will sooner or later end in 
bitter suffering. Whilst a man is under the dominion of sin, he can 
not be happy and cheerful, for his conscience torments him and 
gives him no peace. But as soon as he begins to lead a good and 
blameless life, he will be able to rejoice in the depths of his heart. 
There can be no doubt that, of all the guests at the marriage feast 
at Cana, Jesus was the most cheerful, because He was the most 
innocent and most pious. 

2. By His presence at the wedding our Lord shows His esteem 
for the newly married couple. They must have been good, honest, 
pious, young people, for otherwise Jesus would not have honored 
them with His company. Would that all young men and women, 
as long as they are single, lived such pure, chaste, pious and honest 
lives that, when they marry, they may be as good as the bridal couple 
in Cana! Would that every bride and bridegroom could say with 
confidence to one another on their wedding day: “We see many 
welcome guests around us, but there is another, greater than all the 
rest, though unseen—our dear Lord, Jesus Christ.” This would in- 
deed be a comforting thought; and married life, begun in such a 
spirit, could hardly fail to turn out well. We see many unmarried 
people, who live as if there were no God of justice, who never pray, 
but heap up sin upon sin, and then in this state enter holy matri- 
mony. Is it any wonder that no blessing rests upon such a union, 
and that there is neither peace nor happiness in the homes of such 
people ? 

3. From our Lord’s presence at the joyful marriage feast we 
ought to learn to be careful that all our amusements and recreations 
are such that Jesus could be present at them. Therefore you chil- 
dren, who are so fond of play, be good and honest at your games, 
and ask yourselves whether Jesus could watch you with pleasure; 
if you can answer “Yes” quite sincerely, you are doing right, and 
may go on with your play. You, young men and women, have your 
own amusements that may easily be sources of danger, unless you 
think of our Lord’s presence. If there is anything that He ought 
not to see, it is wrong and sinful. This is particularly true of 
dancing. Ask yourselves: “Are our dances and entertainments such 
that Jesus could watch them?” If they are not, give them up. He 
sees all that you do, and will some day call you to account. What- 
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ever your pleasures may be, ask yourselves always: “Could Jesus 
take part in them?” If you have to say: “No,” they are not lawful, 
but sinful amusements. 

Let us always live and act so that our Lord can be with us con- 
stantly, both in joy and in sorrow, and so that He may be willing 
to come and be our guest, as He was once at Cana. Then we shall 
feel in our hearts and in our family life the happiness resulting 
from His presence, and He will bless us, as He blessed the happy 
couple in Cana. Amen. 





THIRD SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 
THE LEPER’S REQUEST 


We read in to-day’s Gospel of the poor leper, who, in his desire 
to be cured of his dreadful malady, threw himself at the feet of 
Jesus, crying: “Lord, if Thou wilt, Thou canst make me clean.” 
This was a very short prayer, but undoubtedly a good one. 

1. The fact that it was short reminds us of the words uttered by 
our Saviour in the Sermon on the Mount, not long before the leper 
came to Him: “When you are praying, speak not much, as the 
heathen do; for they think that in their much speaking they may be 
heard. Be not you therefore like to them, for your Father knoweth 
what is needful for you, before you ask Him. The leper did not 
describe all that he suffered in mind and body on account of his 
disease, nor the pain of being excluded from all intercourse with 
his fellowmen, nor did he plead his helplessness and poverty, in 
order to move our Lord to help him; he was convinced that Jesus 
knew all these things, and so his prayer simply expressed with child- 
like simplicity the feeling of his heart. 

Let us learn from this leper not to make long, elaborate prayers, 
nor to suggest all sorts of motives, when we are asking God to 
alleviate or remove some trouble, but rather to let our hearts ad- 
dress Him with simple confidence. Our heavenly Father knows all 
things; therefore, before we speak, He understands what we want 
to say, and He would understand just as well if pain and suffering 
should prevent us from using any words at all. He is not like a 
human being, who requires to hear touching details of our sorrows 
before he can be moved to help us. Like the royal Psalmist we 
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may say with confidence: “Lord, all my desire is before Thee, and 
my groaning is not hidden from Thee.” 

2. But the leper’s prayer was good, as well as short, for in it are 
combined all the qualities that make a prayer good. With deep 
humility the poor suppliant, conscious of his own unworthiness, cast 
himself at the feet of Jesus. His faith in our Saviour’s power and 
his confidence in His goodness were boundless, and what wonder- 
ful submission did he display to our Lord’s most holy will! “Lord, 
if Thou wilt, Thou canst make me clean.” Our prayers are liable to 
many defects, but none is more common than a lack of real sub- 
mission to the most holy will of our heavenly Father. We often 
say : “Thy will be done,” but we do not mean what we say. We want 
to have our own way, and the gratification of all our desires and 
requests. We even go so far as to expect God to conform to our 
will, instead of conforming ourselves to His will. God’s will with 
regard to us is infinitely good; He is all-powerful and all-wise. 
Surely this is reason enough for submitting our own will absolutely 
and unreservedly to His Divine will, in all circumstances of life, 
whether they affect our temporal or our eternal welfare. “Lord, if 
Thou wilt, Thou canst make me clean, i. e., Thou canst help me.” 
The leper spoke with the utmost confidence, and every Christian 
ought to pray thus from his heart with regard to all his circum- 
stances. The laborer at the plough, the artisan in his workshop, and 
every worker at his daily task ought to say: “Lord, if Thou wilt, 
Thou canst bless the seed sown in the earth; thou canst protect the 
crops, both whilst growing and when stored up in the barns. Lord, 
if Thou wilt, Thou canst bless the labor of my hands and the sweat 
of my brow, so that I may have health and strength to earn a live- 
lihood for myself, my wife and children.” 

Let not those who are blessed with worldly prosperity forget that 
all their happiness and good fortune depend solely upon God’s will. 
Let them pray, therefore: “Lord, if Thou wilt, Thou canst cause 
my present happiness to continue; if it be Thy will, I myself, my 
family and household shall escape all misfortune.” But let him who 
is in sorrow, and weighed down by affliction, take courage and say: 
“Lord, if Thou wilt, my troubles may soon be at an end, my cir- 
cumstances may improve, and gladness may fill my soul.” Let the 
sinner, too, come with confidence to Jesus and say: “Lord, if Thou 
wilt, Thou canst make me clean and pardon all my offences, wiping 
them out, as if they had never been committed.” 
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Such prayers are short and good, like the leper’s prayer in to- 
day’s Gospel. Those who pray thus are sure to be heard, and our 
Divine Saviour will say to each of them, as He said to the leper: 
“T will, be thou made clean.” Amen. 





SEPTUAGESIMA SUNDAY 
THE VINEYARD, A TYPE OF THE HEART OF MAN 


We read to-day the parable of the vineyard, and in a spiritual 
sense we may understand it as applying to the heart of man. Ifa 
vineyard is to be productive, it needs much attention, and requires to 
be dug up, cultivated and kept clear of weeds. Our hearts are like 
a vineyard in this respect, and also need much attention, in order 
that the fruits of justice and righteousness may grow and ripen 
there. 

1. It behooves us to be diligent in digging up our spiritual vine- 
yard ; that is to say, we must often carefully examine our conscience. 
This is the first step towards leading a really good Christian life; 
we ought to know ourselves, as otherwise we can not correct our 
faults and our bad tendencies. The saints were well aware of this 
necessity, and have always regarded examination of conscience as 
one of the chief means of sanctification, practising it with the 
greatest diligence. We, too, ought to examine our conscience, not 
only before confession, but at least once every day, before going 
to rest at night. Make it your habit to do so, and do it thoroughly, 
not superficially, so that you may really find out your faults and 
see what causes them, and then you will be in a position to correct 
them and make progress in the way of virtue. 

2. We have to be careful, moreover, to cultivate our spiritual vine- 
yard, for without fertilizer the soil will be too poor to produce much 
fruit. The means of grace offered by holy Church are to our hearts 
what fertilizer is to a vineyard—they are prayer, hearing the Word 
of God, spiritual reading and, above all, the reception of the Sacra- 
ments. When you read the lives of the saints, you will find that 
none of them neglected to use these means of grace. St. Stephen, 
King of Hungary, used to pray by night as well as by day, and 
often spent whole nights in prayer. We are told of the Emperor 
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Constantine that he used to stand for hours listening to the Word 
of God, and when the bishop once urged him to sit down, he replied 
that he would deem it a sin to hear God’s Word inattentively or 
sitting in a comfortable position. St. Mechtildis went almost every 
day to Holy Communion, and used to say: “If it were necessary to 
go through fiery flames, in order to receive Holy Communion, I 
should not hesitate for one moment to do so.” 

How beautiful are the examples set us by the saints, and how much 
they ought to encourage us to use the means of grace that holy 
Church supplies for our sanctification! Let us be zealous in prayer, 
and never fail to say devoutly our morning and evening prayers, 
and our grace at meals; let us delight in hearing God’s Word, and 
listen to sermons and instructions devoting now and then a spare 
hour to reading some pious book; above all let us frequently, and 
with deep reverence, receive the Sacraments of Penance and Holy 
Communion. 

3. Finally, if the vinevard is to be productive, we must never 
cease clearing it from weeds; and weeds of all sorts abound in our 
hearts, namely our perverse inclinations, our tendency to pride and 
arrogance, to impurity, envy, anger and impatience. All these are 
indeed weeds; we may struggle against them and destroy them a 
hundred times, but they always return, and unless we wage per- 
petual war against them, they lead to many grievous sins. It is im- 
possible to advance in goodness and attain to Christian perfection 
unless we control and check our disorderly impulses and inclina- 
tions, and hence the author of the Following of Christ is quite right 
when he says: “Thou wilt increase in virtue only to the extent that 
thou dost violence to thyself.” 

Therefore now in this holy season, when we are preparing for 
the time of Lent, renew your zeal for the welfare of your immortal 
souls. Now there is still time; now grace is offered you; now you 
can still labor, and by caicfully cultivating the vineyard of your 
heart you can merit heaven. Work whilst it is still day, for the 
night cometh, when no man can work. Purify your conscience by 
true contrition and honest, frank confession; get rid of the dis- 
orderly impulses and inclinations; shake off your bad habits, and 
show yourselves zealous in practising all Christian virtues, so that 
you may be faithful laborers in your Lord’s vineyard, and receive 
from Him the heavenly reward of eternal happiness. Amen. 
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SERMONS ON THE GOSPELS OR EPISTLES 


NEW YEAR’S DAY 
THE FEAST OF THE CIRCUMCISION 
BY THE REV. H. G. HUGHES 


“His name was called Jesus.”—St. Luke ii, 21. 


SYNOPSIS.—Looking on the world, we recognize a terrible amount of 


misery, misfortune, or unhappiness: this is true of all: all must suffer 
in one way or another; and this suffering is palliated only by a few 
poor enjoyments. Look at the daily papers—what a record of sin or 
misery: instances of this from various classes of people, of sins and of 
misfortunes. 

Such is the picture of the world around us. And, looking into our 
own souls, we see another world, in which issues are at stake and scenes 
enacted not less tragic or tremendous than those of the outer world. 

What is the condition of a soul? Disorganization, confusion, strife, 
and turmoil. There is in the soul of man, left to himself, no lasting 
peace. St. Paul’s description of the state of war in a-soul: Romans vit, 
15-24. Who does not know this by sad experience? “Who shall de- 
liver me from the body of this death?” This is not what God intended. 
There has been a catastrophe—the worst that ever happened—a shock 
of ruin, the cause of all our miseries—and it was sin. There was one 
sim before it—the sin of the fallen Angels. 

When man sinned, the Devils laughed, knowing that Hell would open 
again to receive God's new-made creatures. This is a dread fossibility 
even for you and me. What must sin be? Pray that you may never 
look lightly upon sin. 

But when the Devils laughed, a NAME was in the mind of God. There 
was One only who could and would “blot out the handwriting of the 
decree that was against us.”’—Coloss. ti, 14. To-day is the Name-Day 
of that Saviour: It is His Name that we celebrate to-day: The Holy 
Name of Jesus—Saviour. “Thou shalt call His Name Jesus’: “After 
eight days were accomplished, etc.” 

He me not taken away all the results of sin; but He will save us from 
sin itself. 

When we think of what He has saved us from, how grateful should 
we be; how dear His Holy Name to us. Love that Holy Name: love 
Him who bears it. Renew to-day allegiance to Him call upon that 
Holy Name, lovingly, confidently, earnestly. “Whosoever shall call upon 
the Name of the Lord shall be saved.’ We have not done this as we 
ought. To-day, we will resolve that we will do so in the future. 


When we look beyond ourselves upon the world around us, there 
is much, dear brethren, very much, to make us sad. Taking human 
life as a whole, taking the lot of men—of those amongst whom we 
live as well as those in far-distant and uncivilized lands—we must 
be impressed by the fact that there is a vast and terrible amount of 
misery, misfortune and unhappiness in the world. 
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_ Certainly the greater part of the human race in spite of all the 
instances of civilization, still in this twentieth century, live under 
conditions that produce unhappiness, are subject to changes and 
chances which make what happiness they do enjoy a most uncertain 
thing, pass their lives to a very great extent in pain and sorrow. 

And even those who by birth or fortune are raised above many 
of the common miseries of human existence are not exempt from 
pain, sorrow, and misfortune. Disease, the ingratitude of others, 
ill-treatment, disappointment, the sufferings that ungrateful and 
wicked children can inflict on parents, the misery that a bad father 
or mother can bring on a family are not kept away by wealth or 
a title. 

Sorrow and suffering, distress and misery no one can entirely 
escape; and for all, the pains of death close the scene. So, as I 
said, taking the world as a whole, and taking life as a whole, 
it is one vast scene of suffering, palliated, so far as human resources 
go, only by a few ‘wretched enjoyments that, as often as not, do 
but increase the suffering from which, it is vainly hoped, they will 
be a refuge. 

A glance at a daily paper, or some acquaintance with the lives 
of the masses of the people will be enough to prove the truth of 
what I say. 

How sad is the daily record of sin and misery! Murders, deeds 
of violence, violations of the sacred tie of marriage, impurities, 
strifes, jealousies, thefts, cold-blooded frauds upon the poor, upon 
widows and orphans, the war between Capital and Labor, the 
sweating of workmen, strikes, unemployment, the disorganization of 
the industrial world, a millionaire class on the one hand, starving 
workmen on the other—all these things surely make up a picture 
of human misery that is enough to appall us. 

How sad it is to visit our prisons, our work-houses, our hospitals ; 
to see the perverted talent or the brutal callousness of criminals; to 
see the waifs and strays, the wrecks of humanity, the cast-off waste 
of our civilization in the poor-house and the asylum, to look at the 
suffering—suffering men and women, innocent suffering children 
in the hospitals. 

Go into the houses of the poor—look at the results of drink, or, 
the straits to which, without any fault of their own, they are reduced 
by lack of work. 

What a sad history is that of many a family that we know—a 
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marriage that promised happiness, children that were the delight of 
the home, then loss of work, straightened means, the little ones 
crying for food, the desperate struggle to make ends meet—the 
father, perhaps, flying to the liquor shop for some little solace. 
Or perhaps a son gone astray, ending in jail; or a daughter ruined 
her honor and virtue lost, her name, once loved, henceforth a dis- 
grace and a shame and a sorrow to remember. Such is the sad 
picture of the world around us. 

And if we look into our own souls, we see another world, in 
which scenes are enacted and issues are at stake not less tragic, not 
less tremendous than those that we witness outside ourselves. 

What is the condition of a soul? It is a condition of disorganiza- 
tion, of confusion, of strife and turmoil. It is a scene of warring 
elements, productive of constant suffering. There is in the soul of 
man, of man left to himself, no lasting peace. 

That great, sympathetic soul, the grand Apostle St. Paul, has left 
in imperishable words the pathetic description of man’s continual 
inward conflict. Listen to what he says: “That which I work, I 
understand not: For I do not that good which I will; but the evil 
which I hate, that I do—for to will is present with me, but to ac- 
complish that which is good, I find not. For the good which I will, 
I do not; but the evil which I will not, that I do. I am delighted 
with the law of God according to the inward man; but I see an- 
other law in my members, fighting against the law of my mind, and 
making me captive to the law of sin. Unhappy man that I am; 
who shall deliver me from the body of this death?’ (Rom. vii, 
15-24). 

Who does not feel the sad actuality of this description? Who 
is not tempted to discouragement by this constant strife between 
the forces of good and evil within; by frequent falls, by broken reso- 
lutions, by the same old tale of sins again and again to be confessed, 
by the little advance in virtue, by the persistence of evil habits? 
Well may we cry out with the Apostle: “Who shall deliver me from 
the body of this death?” Brethren, all this is not what God in- 
tended. This world, and we ourselves, are not as God made it or 
made man at the beginning. 

There has been a catastrophe—the worst but one that ever hap- 
pened in all God’s great Creation. 

This earth has been the scene of a shock of dreadful ruin of 
which the reverberations shall not cease till the end of time, and 
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whose dread echoes shall fill the dark vaults of Hell as long as 
God is God. This, and this alone, is the cause of all our miseries. 

It was sin: the first sin on earth, parent of all sins that have 
been since or ever will be. There was one sin before it—the sin 
of Angels. They entertained an evil thought against the Majesty 
of their God, and fell in one instant to hideous ruin and torment 
into the fires of Hell, then and there created to receive them. 

The human mind cannot conceive that ruin, but it is fact. 

And when man sinned the devils laughed; for they knew that 
man too was ruined; they knew that the gates of Hell would open 
again to receive God’s new-made creatures, meant, like themselves, 
for seats of glory, thrust down, like them, by sin, into everlasting - 
dreadful perdition. 

And, alas, men shall people Hell; men and women, the old and 
the young, cast body and soul into its raging inextinguishable fires 
—and the devils will laugh for eternity. Souls are there now: you 
or I may be there some day—it is a dread possibility. 

Oh, what must sin be—when all the miseries of earth, the unen- 
durable torments of Hell, the utter ruin of glorious Angels, and of 
noble immoral souls of men are its results! 

Brethren, pray that you never shall look lightly upon sin, by 
which, if you commit it, you associate yourself with the dreadful 
deed that ruined Angels and men. Sin, that is so great an insult 
to the Divine Majesty that the fires of Hell, though they will burn 
for Eternity, can never satisfy the just wrath of our offended God. 

But when that evil laugh of devils resounded through Hell at the 
fall and ruin of men, a Name, afterwards to be revealed, was in 
the Mind of God. One only could atone for the insult that sin is 
to God: One only would satisfy for and make good the offence of 
sin by willing suffering. One only, as St. Paul writes, could blot 
out the handwriting of the decree that was against us which was 
contrary to us. 

“And He hath taken the same out of the way, fastening it to 
the Cross” (Coloss. ii, 14). 

To-day is the Name-day of that Saviour. It is His Name that we 
celebrate to-day: the Holy Name of Jesus, Saviour, of whom God 
said, “Thou shalt call His Name Jesus, for He shall save His 
people from their sins”; and of whom we read in to-day’s Gospel 
that “After eight days were accomplished that the Child should be 
circumcised, His Name was called Jesus.” 
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He has not taken away yet all the results of sin; it is possible 
for us, by the misuse of our free will and the neglect of grace, to 
make those results eternal—but He will and does save us from sin 
itself, the root and origin of all our evils. 

“Who shall deliver me from the body of this death,” cried St. 
Paul—and then, triumphantly, ‘““The Grace of God through Jesus 
Christ our Lord.” 

Ah, my brethren, when we think of what Jesus has saved us from; 
when we think at what cost He saved us, what undying gratitude 
should fill our hearts ; how inexpressibly dear should His Holy Name 
be to us. Love that Holy Name, which Jesus received on this 
day; Love Him who bears it. Renew to Him to-day the allegiance 
of your hearts that you have promised. And when the powers of 
Hell assault you, and would drag you from Him and would make 
you betray Him, call upon that Holy Name, call lovingly, confi- 
dently, earnestly, and the strongest temptation will not be able to 
shake you. 

“Whosoever shall call upon the Name of the Lord shall be saved” 
—that is God’s own promise. The pity is that we do not call upon 
that Holy Name. We do not call upon Him lovingly and confi- 
dently and with all earnestness. 

Let this, then, be our firm, unalterable resolution to-day, the day 
on which the Holy Name was given to Our Blessed Saviour at His 
Circumcision-—that in every temptation we will devoutly and fer- 
vently invoke the Name of Jesus—so shall we be saved from sin; 
so shall we reach Heaven, to praise the Holy Name of Jesus, 
Saviour, for ever. 
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SUNDAY AFTER THE CIRCUMCISION 







GOD IS LOVE 


BY THE REV. H. T. HENRY, LITT. D. 










“Dearly beloved, let us love one another, for charity is of God. And 
every one that loveth is born of God, and knoweth God. He that loveth 
not, knoweth not God: for God is love.’—I John iv, 7, 8. 










SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—The Feast of St. John the Evangelist and the 
octave-day of that Feast permits us to catch two glimpses of the mar- 
vellous personality of the Beloved Disciple and Apostle of Divine love. 
In three words, he has summed up for us the nature of God: “God is 
love.” We repeat the words easily enough.. Do we really understand 
them? To do this, let us review briefly the long journey made by man- 
kind up to this mountain-peak of truth. 

1. Pagan Reasoning—The difficulty presented by the existence of 
evil as well as good in nature and in man. The human reason is a 
guide to Divine truth; but our reason is nevertheless clouded by sin— 
and the answers of pagan philosophy to the question: “What is God?” 
were poor ones. 

2. Jewish Revelation—The Jews had also to face the problem of 
evil. They had it solved for them by Revelation concerning the Fall 
of Man: original justice followed by original sin—and thus the de- 
formity introduced into the works of God. But the Old Testament pre- 
sented the idea of God to the Jews as one of majesty and terror rather 
than of love. Theirs was a testament of fear and bondage. 

3. Christian Revelation—The life of Christ was one of constant 
revelations of Divine love. St. John drank in his knowledge of God 
by coming close to Christ in the stainless purity of his life and in the 
close familiarity of His presence. If we would know God, we must 
strive after purity of life, and must come close to Christ. 

Conclusion——Having the definition of God given by St. John, we can 
easily retrace the pathway from the mountatin-peak of revelation into 
the valley of human misunderstandings of the nature of God. As God 
is love, His commandments can be resolved into two—love of God and 

of our neighbor. 





























Introduction —The Church celebrates on this Sunday the octave- 
day of the feast of St. John the Apostle, St. John the Evangelist, 
St. John the Beloved Apostle, St. John the Apostle of Love. Once 
more, then, the grand personality of this saint is placed before us 
within a very brief space of time; but I trust we shall not therefore 
grow weary in the contemplation of that wonderful personality, or 
fail, perhaps, to draw from that great fountain of spiritual truth 
fresh draughts of living waters. He was the disciple especially be- 
loved of his Divine Lord, and he was also himself, in a special 
manner, the Apostle of Divine Love. He reminds us, in the words 
of my text, which is taken from his first Epistle, of this fact; for 
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again in it he preaches the lesson of Love: “Dearly beloved, let us 
love one another, for charity is of God. And every one that loveth 
is born of God, and knoweth God. He that loveth not, knoweth not 
God: for Gop Is LOVE.” 

As Christians it seems quite a simple matter for us to define God 
in the words of St. John, for the life of our Saviour on earth is 
one uninterrupted lesson and story of love. But do we understand 
our own definition aright? Has the truth of it sunk down deep 
into our minds and hearts? Perhaps the real meaning of the defini- 
tion will come home to our inner understanding if we reflect on the 
many and slow steps by which mankind finally arrived at the con- 
ception of God which St. John framed for us in the simple words: 
God is Love. 

1. Pagan Reasoning—tIn the different ages of the world the 
thinking portion of mankind—the philosophers—answered in vari- 
ous ways the question: What is God? In attempting to reach a 
satisfactory answer to the question, the philosophers used their 
human reason. They were right in doing so, for reason is given to 
us that we may recognize, through a study of the great universe 
around us, the God who created it and Who continually governs 
it by His Providence. But the philosophers were nevertheless per- 
plexed and reached conclusions which had indeed some truth in 
them, but which were still partial, unsatisfactory and untrue. For 
while they saw everywhere evidences of beauty and excellence lead- 
ing their souls up to the idea of an excellent beauty in the Creator, 
they also beheld everywhere the evidences of evil and of deformity. 
Alas, the rose had its thorn. The fallow field brought forth thistles 
as well as flowers. Nature, indeed, poured out in richest abundance 
her gifts of strength in the oak, of sustenance in the wheat, of per- 
fume in the flower; and, nevertheless, in the sweat of his brow must 
Man, the lord of nature, eat his bread! 

Now, if this human reason could have looked out upon the great 
book of Nature with an untroubled gaze, with clearness of sight, it 
could have arrived at a somewhat satisfactory conclusion, namely, 
that the great Creator must have fashioned all things well, but that 
some awful calamity must have intervened to bring about the de- 
formity everywhere visible. But alas! the eye of reason was not 
untroubled, was not clear-sighted. For sin had come into the world 
and had darkened the windows of the soul; and, following sin, 
sorrow had gripped the heart of man, and had largely robbed it of 
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love. How often did this majestic universe of ours bring a feeling 
of despair to the mind of the merely thinking man—the man whose 
vision was dimmed, whose heart was troubled, whose flesh felt the 
pain and the weariness of life! How often was he tempted to cry 
out, in the words of the greatest of the English poets: “This goodly 
frame of the earth seems to me a sterile promontory: this most ex- 
cellent canopy, the air . . . this brave o’erhanging firmament—this 
majestical roof fretted with golden fire, why, it appears no other 
thing to me than a foul and pestilent congregation of vapors.” 

So much for external nature. But, when the thinking pagan 
turned the eye of contemplation upon Man himself, he beheld there 
a still sadder battlefield of evil. He saw, it is true, wonderful ex- 
cellence; for, indeed, “What a piece of work is Man! How noble 
in reason! how infinite in faculty! in form and moving, how ex- 
press and admirable! in action, how like an angel! in apprehension 
how like a god! the beauty of the world, the paragon of animals!” 
And yet, to the philosopher, what after all was this quintessence 
of dust that was so beautiful in form, so noble in gifts, so admirable 
in action? The simple truth is that the philosophic mind could draw 
but little to delight it from its contemplation of mankind. For the 
thinking mind found in man the same terrible contradictions which 
nature displayed, but heightened and rendered more terrible by the 
fact that man possessed a moral nature and a sense of responsibility 
for the use he made of his gifts. In mankind were to be found, 
side by side, great physical beauty and great moral deformity; 
splendid energies and unworthy ambitions; godlike aspirations and 
brutish satisfactions. 

Both nature and man, therefore, furnished evidences of an awful 
struggle between good and evil: “Heaven with snaky hell in torture 
and entoilment.” 

And so, when men defined God, the definition labored in its very 
birth. If God be the First Cause, “How,” they asked, “can He be 
good when so much evil exists? How can He be all-powerful when 
that evil seems to be so triumphant? How can He be eternal and 
unchangeable, when all else is death and change?” 

What wonder, brethren, that the human reason, darkened by sin, 
should have failed so often, because unaided by Divine Revelation, 
to solve the riddle aright? What wonder that the answers given by 
the philosophers should have been so various as they were—the 
sneer of the cynic, the laugh of the sophist, the sigh of the Platonist, 
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the prayer of the zealot? What wonder that the great Plato should 
have declared that, if God was to be really known by mankind, 
God Himself must come down and make Himself known to us? 

2. Jewish Revelation—Next, brethren, let us see how true re- 
ligion answered the question concerning the nature of God. It, too, 
was compelled to face the ever-present fact, the formidable difficulty, 
of evil in the world. The words of the catechism we learned in 
childhood state this vexing fact, this startling difficulty, of evil. 
How the olden words rise to our lips out of the experiences of our 
lives! We know what is meant by “the darkness of our under- 
standing, the weakness of our will, our strong inclination to evil”! 
But we also know—what the unaided reason of mankind had not 
discovered—the answer to the riddle. Original justice followed by 
original sin, and, thenceforth unto the consummation of the world, 
the horrible conflict between good and evil. 

But let us notice here, brethren, that in our endeavor to answer 
the question, “What is God?” it concerns us not merely to under- 
stand the sad fact of sin, but to appreciate that fact at its full value. 
For although the infinite sanctity of God has no relation to sin, still 
there are many relations binding the sinner to God. Creation, re- 
demption, sanctification—these are three grand facts of the rela- 
tions subsisting between the creature and his Creator. And these 
three facts furnish us with wonderful glimpses into the nature of 
God. The breadth and depth of the glimpses we thus obtain will 
largely depend, however, on our understanding of the breadth and 
depth of the chasm created between God and Man by sin—not alone 
by original sin, but by all the actual sins which, in the long history 
of time, have followed upon the original transgression. 

We know, then, that almost the first fact in the history of our 
race was the transgression of a divinely-constituted law, and that 
the transgression was committed when man possessed an intelli- 
gence keener than that of any man since that early day, and a will 
that should have grown warm with love of its Maker as it dwelt in 
the reflected sunshine of God’s face. 

I shall not dwell longer on the fall of Adam. But, coming down 
through the long ages since that dawn of creation, down through 
the story of that deluge of sin which flooded the earth so foully that 
God, in the striking language of Scripture, repented Him of having 
made man; and still down through the ages that followed the flood 
of God’s anger in the days of Noe; down through the story of 
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Babel’s defiance of God, until a Chosen People should keep bright, 
in the midst of pagan darkness, the light of Divine Revelation; 
down through endless forgetfulnesses of God on the part even of 
His own Chosen People; down to that day when an awful cry went 
up to heaven: “Father, forgive them, for they know not what they 
do!”; and still coming down the centuries that have elapsed since 
then—coming down, even thus hastily, from the day of the first 
sin on earth until this present day in which we live, how do we not 
realize, in some fashion, the breadth and the depth of the chasm 
separating man from God! The history of human sin is written 
in weakness, in malice, in rapine, in shame, in blood. 

So much for the history of our race in its general aspects. But, 
if each one of us, my brethren,’should in a similar manner run 
through the pages of his own life-story, from the early dawn of 
childhood’s innocence and piety until the first erring from duty, 
and then through the dark eras of manifold transgression, floods 
of evil-doing, followed no longer by the downpouring of God’s 
wrath, as in the days of Noe, but rather by the saving floods of 
His grace in the Sacrament of Penance; and if we should continue 
recalling the sad history of our ignorance, our weakness, our malice, 
down to this present moment—alas, how the truth of sin would be 
brought home to us, and be made to shine out with appalling dis- 
tinctness! Surely, we are the heirs of some primal curse! Surely 
we, too, feel the results of our own individual sinning—darkness in 
the understanding, weakness in the will, and a strong inclination 
to evil! 

Not idly, brethren, have I called your attention to this thought; 
for, with such a sinister sidelight thrown upon our difficulty of the 
presence of evil in the world, how shall we estimate God—God the 
Creator, the Redeemer, the Sanctifier, of sinful man? 

Is it to be wondered at that, when we consult the authentic record 
of God’s dealings with such a race of beings, we should look at God 
as did the Jews of old? Everywhere and always, the majesty of 
the great God brooded over His fearful people. He is just and 
terrible, a jealous God, who visiteth the iniquities of the fathers upon 
the children even to the third and the fourth generations of them 
that hate Him (Exod. x, 5). The lightnings and the thunders of 
Sinai did but symbolize the judgments that should follow hard 
upon any transgression of the law there given amid such terrible 
surroundings. If that law be not fulfilled, O Chosen People of 
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God, “Be the heaven that is over thee of brass, and the ground 
thou treadest on of iron. The Lord give thee dust for rain upon 
thy land, and let ashes come down from heaven upon thee till thou 
be consumed” (Deut. xxviii, 4). 

Why should we rehearse that ancient narrative? The open flood- 
gates of heaven, the fire that consumed Sodom and Gomorrha, were 
but early types of the punishments that fell afterwards on the 
Jewish people: war, pestilence, captivity, destruction. We read the 
Old Testament, and we very naturally characterize it as a Testa- 
ment of fear. Having read that history, we might naturally define 
God in some such terms as these: God is mighty, is just, is terrible. 

3. Christian Revelation—Just here let us recall, brethren, the 
thought of the great pagan philosopher, Plato, that if mankind is 
to know God, then must God Himself come down and make Himself 
known to men. The despair of this devout pagan was, in very 
truth, the long hope and prophecy of Israel; for, seven hundred 
years before the birth of Christ the prophet Isaias had cried out the 
hope of Jewry: “God Himself,” said that prophet, “shall come and 
shall save us.” 

At last was the prophecy fulfilled. At last this golden hope of 
Israel, the long desire of its prophets and saints, the theme of its 
song and story, the fulfilment of its types and figures, the only key 
to its mysterious rites and ceremonies, the only explanation of its 
dignity as a Chosen People, and, let me add, the complete answer 
to all the questionings, doubts, despair, respecting the nature of 
God, at last He cometh, in the name of the Lord: Hosanna in the 
highest! The prophecy of Isaias was doubtless in the mind of 
Zachary when he, too, cried out: “Blessed be the Lord God of 
Israel, for He hath visited and wrought the redemption of His 
people!” 

Ah, brethren, let us now ask: “What did the Jews look to see?” 
They hoped to behold a mighty King who should rule the nations 
with a rod of iron! Majesty, terror, justice, should accompany 
Him. He should sit on the throne of David and should make His 
enemies His footstool. All this was true prophecy, but was mis- 
apprehended by the carnal minds of the Jews of old. 

What a contrast to all these expectations was the meek and gentle 
life of the God-Man upon earth! From Bethlehem, where His own 
received Him not, to Calvary, where His own left Him to die in 
agony, the chapters of that Divine Life were so many denials of 
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all the expectations. The studious Doctors of the Law, who should 
have known and adored their King, crucified Him. Even His dis- 
ciples, who had eaten bread with Him and had heard the riches of 
the wisdom of God from His lips, had perpetually misunderstood 
Him. 

Had such men as these been called upon to define God, what, 
think you, would have been their definition? Do we, brethren, 
really know Him aright? It is easy for us now to repeat the great 
definition given by St. John. But if we are to understand the true 
meaning of the words we use, we must, like St. John, draw still 
closer to the Divine Heart of Christ and be content to rest only 
upon His bosom. In proportion as we strive to be pure of heart 
and stainless of life shall we, like St. John, come to know the real 
answer to the ancient question: What is God? 


Conclusion.—God, says St. John, is love! Without the aid of 
this definition I have tried briefly to trace for you, brethren, the sad 
history of mankind from the primal revelation given to Adam, 
through the mists of sin which obscured that first revelation of God, 
through the philosophies which parodied it, through the Jewish 
religion that but partially exhibited it, down to the preaching of 
Christ that alone illustrated it in the full beauty and brightness of 
its comforting truth. At length, in the definition given by St. John, 
we have attained to the summit of revelation of God. But, oh! the 
perplexities of the ascent! How often was not the path that led us 
up to this sublime peak lost in tangled thickets, in arid table-lands, 
in threatening boulders, in sudden precipices! 


Now, thanks be to God, we are on the mountain-top. The light 
of heaven is no longer lost in the mists of earth. Now can we see 
clearly the pathway by which God led His children from the valley 
of the shadow of death into His own marvellous light. If, from 
this eminence, we should seek to retrace our steps, the journey be- 
comes an easy one. The path stretches away from our feet into the 
valley beneath, tortuous still, indeed, but yet clearly defined and 
wholly unmistakable. We have, in St. John’s definition, a guide 
that can solve all the enigmas, read all the riddles, reveal all the 
mysteries of that pathway of error and sin, or doubt and despair. 
The terrible God of Jewry is now the tender Father who seeks, if it 
must be, now by threats, now by promises, now by punishments, 
now by gracious favors, to bring His children—wandering prodigals 
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as they are, on the face of the earth—back once more to the peace 
and the rest of their Father’s house. 


God is Love! “Be ye perfect,” said our Saviour, “as also your 
heavenly Father is perfect.” The God we worship is a God of love. 
And all the Commandments He has laid upon us may be resolved 
into two: that we should love God with our whole heart, and mind, 
and soul, and strength, and that we should love our neighbor as 
ourself. For on these two Commandments dependeth the whole 
Law, and the prophets! 





OCTAVE OF THE EPIPHANY 
THE GREAT BROTHERHOOD 
BY THE REV. JOSEPH MCSORLEY, C.S.P. 


“So we being many, are one body in Christ, and every one members of 
one another.”—Epistle. 


SYNOPSIS.—In the wonderful material progress made by the human race, 
the most significant feature is the great power evoked from the ordi- 
nary gifts of nature, like earth, and water, and air and fire. In the life 
of the spirit, we must expect similar conditions to obtain; it will be 
by the use of common things that we shall make great progress. 

The New Testament speaks of love as a state of soul which is the 
fulfilling of the law. We are apt to wonder by what great adventure 
we shall attain to this wonderful state of soul. Our text indicates that 
we are one great brotherhood, and we are exhorted to love each other 
with a truly Christian love. In another passage of St. Paul's, after say- 
ing that love is greater than angelic eloquence, or prophecy, or miracles, 
or a martyr’s crown, he goes on to describe love as patient, and kind, 
and unsuspicious, and in a word, made up of all those little daily homely 
virtues demanded in our daily contact with those around us. 

We must understand then that our true spiritual opportunities lie in 
the circumstances of our present life. We must not waste time in 
dreaming of what we should do in another line, or place, or vocation. 
We must desire, and strive, to be good ordinary Christians in a perfect 
degree. Our ambition must be to resemble Christ in our unselfishness— 
not to get ahead of our neighbor, but to help him bear his burden. 


The story of human progress, beloved brethren, is, in the main, a 
story of growing knowledge of the use of common things. In the 
early ages of the world, we may fairly suppose, some daring im- 
agination leaped wildly forward into the far future and dreamed 
of wonders which should one day come to pass by a rare combina- 
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tion of coincidences, or by an occasional suspension of natural laws, 
or by the aid of superior beings from another sphere. Yet, it is 
safe to say, that the most extravagant dreams of the farthest leap- 
ing mind never pictured any such marvels as the achievements of 
these present times, the things that are being enacted daily before 
our eyes. The miracles now performed by science, the knowledge 
and the power manifested in every country and on every sea, along 
each village road and each little obscure waterway, in signal sta- 
tions, and hospitals, and power-houses, these involve a higher skill 
and wisdom and mastery than could be imagined by the boldest 
ancient visionary. Yet, the most significant feature of our modern 
miracles is this, that they result from the operation of ordinary laws. 
They are the fruit of common seeds scattered bountifully up and 
down the fields of all the world. During long ages they have lain 
hidden just under the surface; and now they spring into life, out 
of earth and air and fire and water, out of sunlight and gravitation 
and the ever active tendencies of this and that cheap chemical ele- 
ment, out of the magnetic force with which the earth is saturated. 
Man has simply learned to study little things with due attention; 
and they have opened him the path to a world of wonders more 
astonishing than those of The Arabian Nights. It was not the advent 
of a race of genii; it was not the birth of a great magician; it was 
not a revelation of the Black Art, which man had to await, in order 
to obtain his birthright of dominion over nature. The one condi- 
tion to be fulfilled was that he should begin attentively to consider 
the common things under his eyes, that he should stoop to, and lift 
up, and experiment with the gifts strewn at his feet since Creation’s 
morning. There they lay during all the slow centuries, while he was 
standing helpless and unintelligent at the outer barriers of nature’s 
great domain; and when, at length, a little courage came to him, 
when coal was fired and water boiled: behold! there rose up the 
mighty monster, Steam, and yonder the giant, Electricity, ready to 
move the very pillars of the world. So again, after in patient wise 
man has studied and tested the qualities of the atmosphere, at last 
he succeeded in flinging his message through the empty air to a 
listener thousands of miles away. So again, he went on examining 
the minute beings of the animal kingdom, until finally he learned 
that the issues of human life and death depend on the presence 
of those insignificant germs too small to be seen with an ordinary 
microscope; and the laboratories of all the world are filled now 
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day and night with students scrutinizing details once beneath the 
notice of imperial man. 

So far as scientific progress is concerned, then, we have grasped 
this truth; it is the little things, the common things, which count. 
With regard to spiritual progress, however, many of us have a 
similar lesson still to learn. In the life of the spirit, we pay too 
much attention to the heroic, too little to the commonplace. We 
dream perhaps of holiness, and praiseworthily desire to grow in 
the love of God. But we blunder and go wrong because we im- 
agine progress to depend on extraordinary achievements, whereas 
the main condition of progress is to pay due attention to the small 
details of daily life. We see hypothetical visions,—we could have 
been saints had martyrdom been offered; we might have achieved 
heroism were our lot cast in other regions, or in other days; we 
should devote our lives unselfishly to human service if we were 
assigned to the foreign mission, or stationed at some leper colony, 
or attached to a field-hospital in time of war. Thus we deceive our- 
selves, as if the difficulty lay in actual circumstances which un- 
fortunately seem petty, not in ourselves, who profess willingness 
to be great. We make ourselves believe that if this, that, or the 
other condition were changed, if it were at any time but the 
present, and any place but this; if our families, or friends, or duties, 
or temptations were only different, we should surely compass noble- 
ness and all would go supremely well. 

What has been said will help to explain why so many of us miss 
the meaning of certain great Christian principles. Over and over 
again, for instance, the New Testament preaches the greatness of 
a loving Spirit: 

“Love is the fulfilling of the law.” “Everyone that loveth is 
born of God and knoweth God.” “If we love one another, God 
abideth in us.” “He that loveth not abideth in death.” “If any 
man say he love God and hateth his brother he is a liar.” “We 
know that we have passed from death to life because we love the 
brethren.” 

Evidently then, there is an attitude of soul which includes every- 
thing needful, a spiritual disposition which of itself entitles us to 
possess God’s kingdom. But we keep wondering in what distant 
place and by what wonderful means we shall attain to this state of 
soul which is the fulfilling of the law. 

Your God-given opportunity of salvation then, your chance of 
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attaining perfect holiness and perfect happiness is not far off, nor 
high up, nor buried in the depths,—it is here before you, looking 
into your eye, calling you by name, and bidding you be indifferent 
at your peril to the present circumstances of your life, to the daily 
demands made upon your patience and your charity by those 
around you. Over and over again, it repeats to you the simple list 
of things that make up your life’s routine. It says: “This do and 
you shall be saved.” 

Brethren, what would you call the greatest good in all the wide 
world? Think, for a moment of some of the gifts with which it is 
possible for a man to be endowed! One might be eloquent,~—preach- 
ing God’s truth in tones that charm like rippling water, or strike 
terror like a thunder-crash. One might be wise,—wrestling secrets 
from the waters under the earth and from the very clouds of 
heaven, interpreting the dim past and reading the future yet to be. 
One might be a wonder-worker, vested with superhuman power, 
bidding the tides be still and the mountains move. One might be 
an epoch-making hero, dying for God’s cause, and smiling at the 
torturer, or the executioner. Is there anyone greater than these? 
Is there any gift above angelic eloquence, and prophetic knowledge, 
and miraculous power, and a martyr’s death? 


St. Paul says that there is. In a famous chapter of a famous 
letter, he tells us what he regards as the most excellent of gifts, 
the best blessing of all that man can enjoy upon this earth. 
What is it? 

It is to be patient, to be kind; to avoid envy, and perversity, and 
conceit, and anger, and suspicion; to hate wickedness and love 
justice; to welcome truth and spurn a lie; to endure, and to hope, 
and to believe, without ever failing. For this is love; and love, 
says St. Paul, is greater than angel’s tongue, or prophet’s knowledge, 
or saint’s power, or martyr’s crown; so much greater that, without 
love, each one of these is nothing. These common, homely acts of 
life form that disposition of soul which is the fulfilling of the law. 


So then, in the kingdom of the spirit, too, as well as in the 
inanimate world and among sentient creatures, it is the ordinary 
things which count; it is the little things which are great. ’Tis but 
a lying vision that ravishes us only with the splendor of distant 
glories, that thrills us only with a resolve of brave deeds we shall 
never be called upon to do. The Kingdom of God is here and now; 
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the Grace of Christ is inspiring us at this present moment. To-day, 
at this very hour, our name has been called, our task set; and not 
in all the uncharted stretch of the infinite possibilities never to be 
actualized, waits there so splendid an opportunity. To be aware 
of this; to appreciate the fact that God, though hidden, is a present 
God; to perceive Him behind the thin veil of routine duties and to 
recognize Him in the homely garb of ordinary relationships—such 
is the power which the sincere Christian must acquire, under pen- 
alty of missing eternally his high vocation. For us the heavenly 
light falls not upon the martyr bending his neck beneath the stroke, 
or blessing God amid consuming flames; not upon the anchorite 
dying on desert sands, alone, his body worn to a shell by fast and 
flagellation; nor yet upon the crusading knight, who rides forth 
from home and country to spend his life in battle, or to die plague 
stricken on some far eastern shore. For us, the true and noble 
things of every day. The divine image mirrored in our conscience 
pictures an ordinary father, mother, husband, wife, brother, sister, 
daughter, or son, making home radiant with the glow of sublime 
unselfishness. It is the picture of an ordinary Christian,—an em- 
ployer, or a wage earner; a girl behind a counter, selling, or a cus- 
tomer before it, buying; a teacher in her class-room, or a stenog- 
rapher at her machine; a railway-guard, or a ticket-chopper, or a 
passenger on the train; a maid, or cook, or housekeeper; a clerk, 
or policeman, or truck driver,—it is the picture of a man or a 
woman such as these, aware of God’s presence at every moment, 
ready to give Him instant recognition, glad for His sake to bear a 
fellow creature’s heavy burden. This is the vision that shall reveal 
to us the divine secret, that shall tell us how man may become like 
unto God. 

Remember, then, the all-important issue is the conquest of sel- 
fishness ; and, this tendency most displays itself in our ordinary re- 
lationships. The people among whom we live; those who come 
in contact with us at our work; the passer-by, the chance companion, 
the intimate friend, the member of our family circle; it is by dis- 
charging our duty in respect of these that we become Christlike, or 
unchristian. Selfishness is more than a convention; more than a 
tendency; more than a habit; it has become the common law of 
the world. To this law, the law of Christ runs counter; and so, to 
the conduct of the great mass of worldlings, the conduct of Christ’s 
disciples must be opposed. “Get ahead; thrust aside the others!” 
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—cries out of the world. “Bear ye one another’s burdens!’—is 
the call of Christ. 





SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 
THE FEAST OF THE HOLY NAME 


RY THE REV. JOHN RICKABY, S.J. 


“These things are written that you may believe that Jesus Christ is the 
Son of God and that believing you may have life in His Name.—John xx, 31. 


SYNOPSIS.—I.—Introductory.—(1) Fixity of the doctrine that the Holy 
Name is to be worshipped. (2) Difficulties about the forms of this 
worship, and urgency about the form of taking the Holy Name to 
designate a special devotion. 

St. Bernardine’s Great Contribution—Historic events precede his 
mission and determine its character. (1) Removal of the Papal residence 
to Avignon. (2) Rome a prey to anarchy. (3) Brief return of Urban V. 
and the forecast in his meeting with the founder of the Jesuates, St. 
John Colombini. (4) Final return made by Gregory XI. (5) The Great 
Schism of the West and the beginnings of St. Bernardine’s work. (6) 
St. Bernardine made the Name of Jesus the cry of his Mission to save 
Italy. (7) The substance in detail of St. Bernardine’s work. 

III. Jesus in the meaning Saviour—(1) Our individual salvation. 
(2) The salvation of the Church from her past degradation. 


I.—INTRODUCTORY 


(1) There never can be any dispute among Catholics as to whether 
the Holy Name of Jesus is to be honored and invoked ;Christ Him- 
self has. settled that point as well by His very Personality as by 
His express declarations on the subject (John xiv, 13; xv, 23). 
The acts of the Apostles confirm the doctrine by miraculous results 
(3, 6, 9, 34, 40), and St. Paul has written his splendid chapter 
(Philip ii) on the reverence due to the name of Jesus. 

(2) Nevertheless as to the forms which the devotion may take 
the fear of certain dangers may well prevent the most orthodox 
mind from approving not merely wrong practices, but also prac- 
tices themselves quite laudable. Not only were there reprehensible 
usages among the Gentiles who were decidedly superstitious in 
their regard for the names of their deities, but even among the 
Jews there were extravagances in mysteriously shrouding their 
divine Name which is now thought to be rather Javeh than Jehovah. 
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Again dread of irreverence is to be apprehended in such an appel- 
lation as we find in the Jesus College of Oxford and Cambridge. 
A late Bishop in England judged it safer to have a Church called 
that of the Holy Name, rather than the Gesu, as that in Rome. is 
styled, which was once the church of the Jesuits. This last title 
was not assumed by the bearers themselves, but was imposed mostly 
by adversaries as had been the name Christians at Antioch. Every 
good Catholic is a Christian and a Jesuit: Luther wished his fol- 
lowers to pass as “the Christians”; the question is as to the advis- 
ability of risking the possible irreverences that may follow on the 
adoption of the name Jesus. St. Ignatius of Loyola was respon- 
sible for the military designation, Company of Jesus, and had a 
fearless conviction that so much of boldness was the will of God. 
Later another kind of a danger appeared when very strong signs 
of divine approval were exacted before the Church established a 
public feast in honor of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, for there was 
a possibility of misunderstanding it in a way harmful to the Per- 
sonal Unity of Christ and to the due derivation of all His divine 
honor from the hypostatic union, none of this Latria being assign- 
able to His human nature as such, no matter what were its created 
endowments. The culture of Latria offered to the Sacred Heart 
can have only one reason. The Holy Face has not yet at least 
received such a public approval, though the Face is as adorable as 
the Heart and for the same single cause. It is a matter of eccle- 
siastical prudence not in the liturgy to multiply specializations of 
devotion to various members of Christ’s body without some very 
peculiar call: private devotion is left free to pursue its own course 
of orthodox practice. Concerning the urgency of a call in this 
matter we should notice that just as it existed in those terrible 
days of the Reformation when St. Ignatius, encouraged by some 
other heroic leaders, gathered and named his Company of Jesus 
for the work which Pius X., at the outset of his reign, has desig- 
nated “the restoration of all things in Christ” (Eph. i, 10), so in 
like manner in the days of St. Bernardine of Siena recourse to the 
Name of Jesus was rendered most imperative by the lamentable 
ruins that were to be seen in the Church’s organization, because 
of a long-continued series of immense calamities, enough to destroy 
any institution that was not of God. “The abomination of desola- 
tion” had to be overcome. We shall not properly appreciate the 
Feast of the Holy Name unless we set before our minds some out- 
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line of the struggles which led to its establishment for the Uni- 
versal Church in 1721. 


II.—St. BERNARDINE’Ss WorK BEGINS 


The great popularizer of devotion to the Holy Name was St. 
Bernardine, a Franciscan Friar whose preaching extended over some 
forty years in the first half of the fifteenth century—he died 1444. 
One prominent object of his mission was to bring about peace in 
place of the endless Italian feuds, though he was of course at 
the same time contending against all sorts of vice in a very wicked 
age. To understand his difficulties we must recall, in a broad 
sketch, how the Italy of his day came to be the much distracted 
country which it was. 

(1) In 1305 Clement V. started the line of Popes who lived 
at Avignon on the borders of French territory, where. they were 
too much under French influence, Rome being left meantime un- 
visited by any Pope for sixty years. 

(2) This long interval was a period of great anarchy, to which 
earthquake and plague—the terrible plague of the Black Death— 
added their horrors. Rome was poor, dilapidated, and disordered, 
and did not better its position by crowning Louis of Bavaria as 
Emperor and receiving his antepope 1328. A short triumph at 
Rome of Rienzi gave no real splendor to the city over which he 
ruled. Meanwhile the papal delegates who were trying to rule 
Italy in the name of the Pope were mostly foreigners, and made 
the cause hateful to the Italians. 

(3) Yet one Papal administrator, Cardinal Albornoz, a Castilian, 
did his work so well’ that he won back the Papal States to their 
allegiance, and enabled Urban V. to return to the dilapidated city, 
whence, however, he soon retreated to Avignon. As a forecast of 
how the Name of Jesus was to be a Saviour it may be mentioned 
that Urban V. was met processionally on his way by St. Giovanni 
Colombini, the founder of the Jesuates, who has a place in the Roman 
Martyrology on the same day with St. Ignatius of Loyola, founder 
of the Jesuits. The name of the former order was given by the 
people because the members to were constantly calling upon Jesus. 
On Urban’s departure the Papal States once more fell into revolt, 
urged thereto by the Republic of Florence which Gregory XI. put 
under interdict, and against which he afterwards declared war, 
much to the sorrow of his adviser, St. Catherine of Siena. 
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(4) Gregory XI. made the final relinquishment of Avignon and 
entered Rome 1376 to contend with his revolted principalities and 
with Florence: he died 1378 while the pacification was still un- 
effected. 


(5) There followed the Great Schism of the West 1378-1406, 
which yet more made the state of Christendom seem hopeless as 
regards peace: and this brings us up to the time when St. Ber- 
nardine entered the Franciscan order in obedience to a strong 
vocation. In spite of all the miseries of the previous times 
commerce, with its largely increased opportunities, had greatly 
advanced and had introduced much luxury into Italy, France, 
Germany and the Netherlands. Here was a prosperity which 
joined with the above described adversities to increase the diff- 
culties in the way of St. Bernardine. Also a prosperity in litera- 
ture, the great renaissance movement, made another large addition 
to the obstacles in his path: for its paganism and its licentiousness 
were such as have made scandalous the writings of Valla, Bec- 
cadelli, and Pozzio, three dreadful exhibitors of what corrupt 
writers can perpetrate for the demoralization of people.* 


(6) It was about this terrible time that the Name of Jesus was 
brought to the aid of the Church. One earnest preacher of reform, 
Gerhard Groot, is recorded to have made the sum of his whole 
work “to promote the imitation of Jesus Christ,” and Thomas a 
Kempis, or whoever wrote the book called “The Imitation of 
Christ,” used just the same method to counteract the vices of the 
age. The former of these two apostles of Jesus Christ founded a 
religious community which had for its aim the reproduction of 
the life led by the early Christians, or “The life of perfection 
through imitation of Christ.” These Brothers of the Common 
Life, as they were called, on the testimony of Thomas a Kempis, 
were humble, well disciplined, obedient, loving God and men, 
ascetic like the Fathers of the Desert, meditating devoutly and speak- 
ing about “the most holy and sorrowful Passion of our Saviour 
Jesus Christ.” Thus Jesus was the Saviour invoked amid the dire 
necessities of the Church, and as we were told, invoked very effi- 
caciously as regards the work of reform: for it was a solid move- 
ment in contrast to the many unsubstantial visions and prophecies 
in which contemporary claimants to a mission were indulging, such 


* Pastor, History of the Popes, Vol. I., p. 148, ff. 
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as Telesphorus, the mouthpiece of French aspirations for the 
transfer of the Empire to their nation, while the rival of the Ger- 
man mouthpiece, Gamaleon, prophesied a Teutonic Empire with a 
Pope resident in Germany. 

(7) With the above preliminaries to afford us an insight into 
the task before St. Bernardine, we may now take his mission more 
in detail and in substance, as the subject of our thought. He came 
to Rome in 1423, in the reign of Martin V., by whose election the 
Council of Constance had healed the long schism 1417. His plan 
of honoring the Name Jesus was not a novelty, but he first gave 
to the cultus a very striking development. One objection which 
naturally aroused suspicion against him was not unlike that which 
later was raised against the cultus of the Sacred Heart: both de- 
votions seem to turn away attention from Christ personally and 
fix it on some part of Him in its isolation. The answer in each 
case was that no such isolation was meant, what God had joined 
together was not being put asunder. Hence the declared disedi- 
fication of the not edifying Poggio was misplaced when he con- 
gratulated a correspondent on returning from the use of the Name 
“Jesus” to that of “Jesus Christ.” 

Twice was the asserted novelty of St. Bernardine vindicated as 
a sound devotion, first by Martin V. and then by Eugenius IV. 
Under the former Pontiff the case was judicially tried in a Council, 
at the favorable ending of which the Pope joined the triumphal pro- 
cession that by its own example in the display of standards pro- 
claimed it salutary to bear banners inscribed with the Holy Name 
signified by the tregramma I. H. S. Often the symbol was set 
up in place of tokens which had served to perpetuate old feuds: 
it signified that the breaches were healed by the Name of Jesus; 
it became ubiquitous as a protest against ubiquitous evil.* 


III.—JEsus as Saviour. 

(1) If those who to-day call themselves Salvationists, having 
Jesus for their war-cry, are often roused to a high pitch of excite- 
ment, we cannot wonder at their enthusiasm, nor treat it with 
simple condemnation as fanaticism. Persons who have ever by 
their own experience known what a great salvation has been in 





* Jeanne D’Arc used the names of Jesus and Mary on a ring, and on her 
letters; St. Colette made the holy name the badge of her order; she was 
contemporary with Jeanne. See Bollandist, “Lives of the Saints,” Oct. tom. 
X, Pp. 319, 320. 
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earthly concerns—such as to be saved from a sinking ship, from a 
burning house, from colliding railway trains, from the jaws of a 
wild beast, from the fang of a serpent, or from any sickness that 
threatened to be fatal—are prepared to feel as King Ezechias felt 
when he sang his canticle of deliverance from death (Isaiah xxx, 8). 
How much stronger is the sense of Christian rescue and how foolish 
it would be to undo the work which Jesus has done to set us free? 
On the positive side the liberty won by Him for us is a glorious 
condition, whereby we are sons of God, in brotherhood with Jesus 
Christ, in sanctification by the Holy Ghost, in communion with all 
Angels and Saints. Thus first on the side of our individual hap- 
piness we escape every suspicion of selfish quest after a pleasure 
that is even unelevated; our joy is holy and has nothing that is 
undignified or would make renunciation of it a praiseworthy mor- 
tification. And now to go beyond self in our outlook. 

(2) Especially the improved position of the Church at large 
since the terrible times of St. Bernardine should be to us a subject 
of gladness, and of thanksgiving to Jesus the Saviour. The 
triumph of His mystical body is always dear to His Sacred Heart. 
As a corporate existence the Church has a special value in His 
eyes, for He wants it to be no mere aggregation of individuals 
but a single organism with its note of Catholicity well in evidence. 
At the same time individuals must seek to be the gainers from the 
good estate of the Church. It was hard for an individual to be 
virtuous in the days of St. Bernardine. Perfection of private life 
almost needs an incorrupt society in order that a man of good will 
not only may do what seems right in his eyes, but also that he 
may have the proper appreciation of what is the right. In reference 
to the bad effect of his time on the personal dispositions of Leo X. 
which were good, much might be said in some extenuation of his 
failure to have been a more blameless Pontiff. Through no fault of 
his own he did not enjoy that state of comparative—only compara- 
tive—peace, for which we are so thankful on behalf of our recent 
Popes, who thus have wielded a power far beyond the most potent 
of their contemporaries over the world. It is for the continuance 
of such beneficient influence rather than because of a cowardly 
shrinking from conflict, that the Church begs God “that the times 
by His protection may be peaceable”; or in the words of Zachary’s 
Canticle, “that without fear, being delivered from the hands of 
enemies we may serve God in holiness and justice all the days of 
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our lives.” Such is our earnest petition daily. While, however, 
we make it and rejoice in the large measure of its success, we must 
be careful not to allow our peaceful condition to starve out in 
us the warlike virtues of the spiritual life. All over the world and 
at all times the Church militant needs no small share of soldierli- 
ness in her members: “Man’s life on earth is a warfare” 
(Job vii, 1). St. Paul speaking not of our only battle, but of our 
chief battle which he wishes to emphasize as unique in its difficulty, 
says, “Our wrestling is not against flesh and blood,” that is, not 
against flesh and blood left to that own power alone, “but against 
principalities and powers, against the rulers of darkuess in this 
world, against the wickedness of spirits in the skies” (Ephes. vi, 13). 
We understand then why St. Bernardine marched his followers as 
an army in troops, with banners that bore that Name Jesus on them: 
it was to declare in what name they were to conquer. “There is 
no other Name whereby men may be saved.” We all wish and are 
resolved to be saved: it is in and through the Church, and it is by 
battle, that our purpose has to be executed, and by a united effort 
in the Name and power of Jesus. This is the lesson put before 
you in the festivity of this great day, which comes so soon after 
the feast of the Circumcision and bears to it so close a connection. 





THIRD SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 
THE CHRISTIAN VIEW OF AFFLICTIONS 


BY THE REV. CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


“And, behold a leper came, and adored Him, saying: Lord, if Thou wilt, 
Thou canst make me clean.”—Matth. viii, 2. 


SYNOPSIS.—Reconstruction of the historical scene. The pathos of the 
leper’s prayer. His unfaltering faith. Prompt response of Christ. The 
lessons to be learned: 

(1) The attitude of the Christian towards affliction not fatalistic. He 
may shield himself and others against the outrages of fortune: this a 
dictate of the love of self and the neighbor. Many afflictions due to 
private or public negligence, not directly sent by God. 

(2) God makes good come out of evil: the benefits of affliction many. 
For the sinner: teaches him the vanity of earthly things; rebukes his 
bride ; leads to repentance and conversion. , St. Ignatius on suffering and 
its effects on the sinner. For the just: purifies, expiates, refines; ts the 
test “2 loyalty; brings virtue to complete maturity; increases our eternal 
reward. 
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(3) Our conduct in affliction. Not rebel against God’s designs; not 
foster discontent in our hearts; practice patience and resignation. The 
highest degree of perfection: cheerfulness in affliction: St. Teresa. 


Our spiritual condition can be judged from the degree of patience we 
have acquired. God will not tempt us beyond endurance and with af- 
fliction also send us solace and comfort. 


My friends: Sad, indeed, was the plight of that unfortunate 
leper. Smitten by a most horrible and painful disease, he was 
looked upon by his fellowmen as an object of loathing and shunned 
as a source of infection. An outcast, he wandered in desert places, 
far from the habitants of men and the home of his childhood. As 
the ravages of the disorder spread, and ugly blotches of ghastly 
white, and festering ulcers began to cover the whole body, he be- 
came to himself a repulsive sight. His malady had reached a very 
advanced and virulent stage, for St. Luke remarks that he was 
full of leprosy (v, 12). Into the darkness of his utter desolation 
shone no faint glimmering of hope; for, leprosy, when once thor- 
oughly seated in the blood, was regarded as incurable and ineradi- 
cable. No better and more pregnant description of this dreadful 
condition can be given than when it is called a living death, sur- 
rounding its victim with the horrors and the gloom of the grave. 


In spite of the distressful condition to which he had been re- 
duced; in defiance of all discouraging appearances; a tender hope, 
like a timid blossom out of season, had sprung up in the heart of 
the poor leper. The fame of the wonderful deeds performed by 
the new Prophet of Nazareth had reached his ear and revived in 
his breast the dying embers of hope. That hope gives new strength 
to his weary limbs. He rests not till his steps cross the path of 
the Saviour. He meets the Lord when the Latter descends from 
a mountain and is about to enter into some small village near 
Caparnaum. Not daunted by the crowd that followed Jesus, he 
approaches Him, falls on his knees and, in the great anguish of his 
heart, prostrates himself upon his face, crying out with ardent 
supplication: “Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst make me clean.” The 
stricken man had staked the hope of his life on this moment; he 
could no longer suppress his emotions; the pent-up anxiety of 
weeks and months burst forth, and the prayer broke from his lips 
with impetuous power and vehemence. It was.a sublime prayer, 
inspired by a faith that knows no faltering; and as its piercing 
notes yet vibrated in the air, quick as an echo came the answer 
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from the lips of Jesus: “I will. Be thou made clean,” and forth- 
with his leprosy was cleansed. 

The gift which the Lord bestowed on the miserable wretch was 
a royal and magnificent one; for no gold on earth could have 
freed him from his pollution, as did the Saviour’s outstretched hand. 
Yet, we ate inclined to think that Christ gave him even more than 
was visible to the eye. Since leprosy was the acknowledged type 
of sin, we are surely not going wrong when we surmise, that the 
touch of Christ which delivered the leper from his bodily infirmity, 
purged, at the same time, his soul from any crime that may have 
stained it. Thus that leprosy, hideous as it was, was turned into 
an inestimable blessing; for it was this terrible affliction which 
urged the leper to seek Christ and so secured for him a touch of 
that divine Hand which heals the wounds of body and soul and 
dispenses grace and salvation; but for his disease he might have 
remained a stranger to Jesus and never beheld His face nor ever ~ 
felt the touch of His Hand. 

Another wonderful healing is recorded in the gospel of to-day, 
that of the centurion’s servant. We may ask ourselves what lessons 
do these events teach us. And it seems to me that, besides pro- 
claiming loudly the omnipotence and divinity of Christ, they tell 
us what view the Christian shall take of affliction in whatever form 
it may befall him; what benefits he may derive from his various 
visitations ; and how he shall behave in trials and sickness. These 
are lessons which we all will do well to learn; for, we all shall 
become familiar with sorrow before the angel of death leads us out 
of this valley of tears. But most of us know too well the pale, 
tear-stained face of sorrow; our feet have grown sore on life’s 
rough road; our hands are bleeding from the sharp thorns which 
hedge us around. We will be glad to hear a message of comfort, 
that teaches our hearts to understand the mystery of pain, and that 
makes us recognize in the severe stroke of misfortune the kind 
hand of a loving Father who by pain wants to save. 

(1) And first, Christian resignation is not akin to Mohammedan 
fatalism. The Christian does not regard the evils of life as decreed 
by God and, therefore, inevitable. God had not intended to sur- 
round us with woe and misery; but since sin has introduced death 
and its long train of attendant evils into the world, God uses them 
as the instruments of His blessings. It is, therefore, perfectly legiti- 
mate to protect oneself against threatening evils and to ward off 
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from our dear ones the calamities to which they may be exposed. 
In fact, it is our solemn duty to shield our neighbors against the 
many forms of distress, if this is in our power. Do we not see 
the centurion hasten, in order to end the sufferings of his faithful 
servant and to have him restored to health and comfort? Health 
is a valuable gift of God; to make no efforts to regain it, when it 
has been lost, on the plea that God has sent this affliction, would 
be entirely against the plans of Divine Providence. The Scriptures 
commend the skill of the physician and admonish us to have re- 
course to his services. Many of the ills under which we groan 
are due to our own negligence and to some fault of ours, and with 
proper care and forethought might easily have been prevented. It 
is God’s will that we should investigate the causes of our afflictions, 
and if possible remove them. In order to effect this we should 
invoke all the discoveries and inventions of modern science. This 
is, especially, true of great public calamities and epidemics. If 
such plagues sweep a city or a country, we may be sure that in 
most cases the public is responsible for them by its culpable ac- 
quiescence in unsanitary conditions prevailing in the dwellings of 
the overcrowded poor. The Christian doctrine on affliction dis- 
penses no municipality from exercising diligent vigilance over the 
housing conditions prevailing within its precincts. Filth, intem- 
perance, the neglected state of the poor and other public offences 
are prolific sources of dire afflictions. If every man did his duty 
to those entrusted to his care, and if society were more anxious to 
live up to its obligations, the woes that afflict humanity would 
without any doubt be largely reduced, and this world would become 
a very habitable place. Great disasters, unless they be due to the 
destructive forces of nature, may only in so far be called judg- 
ments of God or scourges of his wrath, as they are the natural 
consequences of continued violations of His holy laws. Let every 
man, according to his power, keep the shadows of affliction from 
his threshold and try to diminish the hardships and trials that 
darken the lives of his fellowmen; this is the first consequence we 
draw from the Christian notion of affliction. It tallies with the 
great law of the love of the neighbor and of oneself. 

(2) God allows misfortunes and afflictions to befall us; and, when 
He does so, He makes them the channels of great and choice bless- 
ings. Sorrow is a great power for good in this world. Many a 
conversion that could not have been brought about by all the elo- 
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quence of the world was wrought by the silent insistence of suffering. 
There are numerous men who would never have seen through the 
hollowness and vanity of human pleasures had not sickness pinned 
them to a bed of pain, where their helpless state afforded them 
abundant leisure to meditate on the value of things. Others would 
have continued in their career of prosperous wickedness and suc- 
cessful crime, had not affliction overtaken them and laid them low 
and staid their arm and made them pause and think and enter into 
themselves. The Wise Man says: “A grievous sickness makes the 
soul sober” (Eccl. xxxi, 2). Afflictions teach us in a very prac- 
tical, unmistakable way, that it is foolish to put one’s trust in earthly 
things and that it is best to rely on God, His goodness and His 
power; they are the guideposts that point the right direction and 
prevent us from turning into side-roads, which at best will lead us 
nowhere or to sad disappointments, and, at the worst, to ruin and 
destruction. 

“Suffering,” says St. Teresa, and she knew well, since she passed 
through a red sea of sorrow and a starless night of the most 
intense spiritual desolation, “sufferings, though very hard to bear, 
are the surest way to God.” And St. Ignatius, who himself had 
experienced the benign ministry of pain and by it had been rescued 
from an inane life of petty ambition and vanity, rejoiced when 
affliction darkened the doors of the proud sinners whom he was 
trying to reclaim from their evil ways. “I am always glad,” he 
said, “when I see a sinner fall ill, for sickness brings back to God.” 
God always knocks at the door of our hearts, but in affliction He 
knocks so sharply and so persistently that we can not refuse Him 
admission. Adversity opens the eyes and thaws the heart of the 
sinner, and disengages his soul from its attachment to earthly 
things, and crushes his foolish pride, and makes him bow his head 
and bend his knees and fold his hands in humble prayer. As sure 
as conversion is a great grace, so sure is affliction a great blessing; 
for, it is the effective instrument by which God wrings the hearts 
of the unregenerate and brings them to repentance and a change of 
their sinful ways. Affliction, then, is no mark of God’s anger, but 
rather an indication of His good intentions towards us. 

But the just, also, are subject to various kinds of suffering and 
affliction. Truly, suffering is not only an instrument of conversion, 
a means of atonement, but likewise a great help towards higher per- 
fection and sanctification. There is much alloy even in the holiness 
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of the saints; this is removed by suffering, as impurities are taken 
away from the precious metals by the action of fire. Behold the 
lustre of the gold when it issues from the furnace; only the glow 
of the fire could free it from the dross which naturally clings to it; 
and had it been possessed of the faculty of feeling, this process of 
purification would have been a very painful one. Thus suffering 
is the furnace in which the gold of perfection is purified and chas- 
tened. The just do not complain of their afflictions, but treat them 
as dear friends who make them more beautiful to the eyes of their 
heavenly Lover and bring them nearer to God. Through afflictions 
their merits and joys of the next life are doubled and multiplied; 
and so they count temporal sufferings as nothing, since they bring 
an eternal reward. St. Paul assures us “that the sufferings of this 
time are not worthy to be compared with the glory to come that 
shall be revealed in us” (Rom. viii, 18). There is a mellowness and 
beauty of holiness which comes only after long and patient suffer- 
ing, even as the ripe and delicious sweetness of the grape is the 
result of the burning sun of summer. We can only blossom and 
ripen into the maturity and glory of perfection under the influence 
of suffering. Affliction calls to the front what is best, and finest, 
and noblest in man; only through it does he reach his full moral 
stature and bring out all the glorious possibilities that are latent 
in him. 

Hearts, like apples, are hard and sour, 

Till crushed by Pain’s resistless power ; 

And yield their juices rich and bland 

To none but Sorrow’s heavy hand. 


Many, then, are the benefits which both the sinner and the just 
man derive from afflictions; to revolt against them means to repulse 
the hand of God. Thus acts the delirious patient who strikes at 
the physician and the nurse who would bring him relief and restore 
his health. And so the question arises: How shall we conduct our- 
selves in affliction, so that we may profit by it? The answer to this 
question constituted the third point of our discourse. 

(3) Though suffering in the world may be much reduced, it can 
not be entirely banished; nor would the latter be at all desirable in 
the present state of things. To that amount of affliction’ which 
God in His infinite wisdom has measured to us, we should submit 
in resignation and patience. We must learn to say in our mis- 
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fortunes: “Thy will be done.” This is not so difficult, once we 
understand that our sufferings are not fruitless; that they enter 
into the Divine plans of Providence, and that they are permitted 
by a loving Father, who wouid not allow us to be thus afflicted, if 
He did not foresee that some good would come from it. It is un- 
reasonable to fret and chafe against our afflictions; to nourish dis- 
content in our hearts; to rebel in our thoughts against the disposition 
of God; to become disheartened or embittered; for, all this would 
presuppose that suffering is a real evil, sent without a purpose, 
merely for the sake of annoying us. A ready surrender to God’s 
will imparts to the soul a profound peace and a wonderful tran- 
quility to the mind. It takes half the bitterness from our trials and 
makes seem ‘light what at first appeared to be unbearable. Through 
impatience, brooding, complaining and lamenting we aggravate our 
own sufferings and weary our friends. Adversity borrows its bit- 
terest sting from our impatience. We need not be troubled, however, 
if in the beginning it is hard for us to bow silently under the hand 
of adversity. Patience is a great virtue, and can only be acquired 
after long, continued exercise; to suffer cheerfully, to rejoice in 
our afflictions is the very zenith of sanctity to which very few 
attain. This high degree of perfection was reached by St. Teresa 
who, not content with the patient and loving endurance of the many 
afflictions which came to her in the ordinary course of events, asked 
God to multiply them and rejoiced over chastisements from which 
others recoiled. 

My friends, our progress in virtue can easily be gauged by the 
patience and equanimity we display in the afflictions God sends us. 
As long as there is a stubborn resistance in our hearts and an un- 
willingness to suffer, so long we have not advanced much in the 
paths of perfection. But let us take courage! Fear not, timid soul, 
when afflictions crowd in upon you, and dark shadows gather about 
you. God will not allow you to be afflicted beyond your powers of 
endurance. If He sends you the dark messenger of pain, He will 
also dispatch to your bedside the bright messenger of consolation 
and peace. Every patient and humble sufferer will find that there 
is no Gethsemane without its angel to minister to him who is born 
down by grief and sorrow, and to erect and strengthen him. Patient 
suffering may in a brief time bring us very near to the gates of 
heaven; the leaden, tearful hours of affliction weigh heavily in the 
scales of eternity and will turn them in our favor. If we love 
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_ heaven, we can not regard affliction as a real, unmitigated evil and as 
our enemy, for “through many tribulations we must enter into the 
Kingdom of God” (Acts viii, 21). Amen. 





SEPTUAGESIMA SUNDAY 
ENVY AND JEALOUSY 
BY THE REV. THOMAS J. GERRARD 


“And they also received every man a penny, and receiving it, they mur- 
murmured.”—Matt. xx, I0, II. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—The chief interpretations of the parable of the 
laborers in the vineyard. The obvious lesson: a condemnation of envy 
and jealousy. 

I. The characteristics and effects of envy and jealousy. Go through 
the various incidents of the parable. Personification of envy. Its chil- 
dren. Its ancestry. Description by St. Basil. 

2. Remedies. A searching examination of our attitude towards our 
neighbor's qualities, successes and failures. The elimination of envy 
from our soul by the steady cultivation of a generous spirit. 

3. The result of our conquest: contentment, charity, and a more 
abundant measure of grace. 


Interpreters of sacred Scripture have in their comments on the 
parable of the Laborers in the Vineyard been by no means unanimous 
in assigning to it its original signification. Some have seen in it a 
warning against those who, being “more wise than it behooveth to 
be wise,” have been inclined to complain of the conditions under 
which God has arranged his scheme of salvation. Thus they regard 
the separate calls of the laborers at different hours of the day as 
symbolical of the call of Divine grace which comes to this man in 
his early years, that in middle age and to another in old age. Those 
who have been called early, are, in this view, imagined to be com- 
plaining that they have worked longer and more laboriously for 
their reward than others who have given the early part of their 
life to the pleasures of sin, and yet have managed by late repentance 
to secure the reward offered for a holy life. Other interpreters 
hold that the calls of the householder represent the great public 
calls of God to his chosen people. The election of the patriarchs 
were calls, the giving of the law to Israel was a call, the preaching of 
the prophets were so many invitations of God. The last and most 
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persuasive call was that of Christ our Lord, whom prophets and 
kings had desired to see, and had desired in vain. The complaints 
of those who were called early against those who were called late 
would be, according to this interpretation of the parable, the com- 
plaints of those who lived under the law of fear, against the ease 
with which salvation can be now secured under the law of love. 
The parable in this view would dramatically represent the envy of 
a pious son of Moses, who suddenly learned of the privileges of the 
new dispensation. , 

It is quite possible that both of these explanations lie hidden 
under the homely story of the calls of the husbandmen. I do not 
wish to decide such matters, however, or to argue in favor of one 
or the other attempt to reach the significance of the parable. There 
is another thought suggested by it, more commonplace and less 
speculative. Let us follow this thought and dwell on the parable 
merely as a Divine reproof against the vice of envy. 

Set before yourselves the scene. The day is closing; it has been 
hot and troublesome for those who were engaged early in the work, 
but now for some hours it has been pleasant and cool. The work- 
men are called one by one by their employer and receive their day’s 
wage. To the surprise of all, and to the indignation of some, it is 
discovered that all have received the same payment. Those who 
have been wearied by a long day’s work get no more than others 
who have worked but a short time in the evening shade. The ag- 
grieved ones run back to the employer—there must be some mistake. 
No, there has been no mistake. Have they not received the wage 
for which they agreed to labor? Is the pay they have just obtained 
less than the stipulated price? If not, what grievance can they have? 
They are dismissed by the employer with scant consideration, and 
go away with anger in their hearts. 

Why are they disturbed? Though the master’s conduct is not 
exempt from the appearance of eccentricity, yet no injustice has 
been done to them. Nay, under other circumstances they would 
have been contented with their wage. The truth is that they are 
excited and angered because they have found that others have been 
more favored than themselves. They indeed have had no less than 
their deserts, but others have received payment on a more generous 
scale. It is jealousy that torments them, jealousy that fills them with 
complaining and discontent, jealousy that blinds them to the benefits 
they actually possess. 
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It may well surprise any moralist, when he reflects on the wide- 
spread empire of the pestilential sins of envy and jealousy. There 
is so little to recommend them, they offer no satisfaction and yield 
no happiness, they are founded on no reason. They are disquieting, 
they are irrational, and yet they are common. Heathen philosophers 
as well as Christian, condemn jealousy as a monstrous perversion of 
right reason, a moral disease, a crookedness in human character, and 
yet they own that it is one of the commonest of sins. They analyze 
the state of mind that it engenders, and find as its effects, discontent, 
pessimism, unrest. They personify it, and shew it forth as the 
mother of an unbeautiful and loveless family. Its children are 
murmuring, detraction, joy in a neighbor’s misfortune, sorrow at 
his prosperity. 

And its ancestry is as disgraceful as its progeny, for it proceeds 
from pride, and self-esteem, and an unregulated love of honor, or 
wealth, or reputation—an unregulated and selfish esteem of such 
things which makes envious men sad and sour when they are found 
to be possessed by a fellow creature. St. Basil, in true but terrible 
sentences, describes those paltry souls which have become infected 
with this miserable vice. “They can see no good in acts of virtue, 
nor in words of eloquence, nor in anything that the world admires. 
Vultures leave sweet smelling meadows for the attraction of putrid 
carrion, and flies throng round festering wounds. In like manner 
the envious do not stop to dwell on the beauty and greatness of good 
deeds, but turn to their defective aspect, and, inasmuch as there is 
imperfection in everything, they take delight in shewing it forth, 
and strive to make imperfection the characteristic mark of their 
neighbors. They are ingenious, even, in giving a bad appearance 
to what is good in itself, and in slandering virtue, by speaking of it 
as if it were closely allied to vice.” 

There is no necessity to draw out the unseemly characteristics of 
this vice to greater length. A mere enumeration of the symptoms 
of this disease, which Holy Scripture forcibly calls “a rottenness of 
the bones,” would be profitiess; we turn with relief to indicate some 
of the remedies by which the ailment may be treated. 

As a preliminary it is by no means a waste of time on our part to 
discover whether we are afflicted with the disease or whether we are 
free from it. If the pride which is a part of us all can blind us to 
our glaring faults, it is more than probable that it will conceal from 
us the presence of this insidious and humiliating weakness. For 
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there are many who are more blind to.the meanness in their character 
than to its open vices. As we conceal by every artifice we can 
imagine our pettiness of soul from the eyes of our neighbor, it is 
quite possible that it has escaped those desultory glances which we 
turn towards the meaner aspects of our own characters. Are we 
then envious or jealous ourselves? If our instinct is to rejoice in 
our neighbor’s success, to deplore his reverses, to grieve over his 
losses, to sympathize with his plans, to pay generous tribute to his 
virtues, to cloak his failings, to judge him compassionately, to in- 
vent excuses for his lapses, then we may comfort ourselves that 
envy does not reign in us at any rate as an habitual vice. Especially 
are we fortunate if this generosity, this greatness of soul extends 
to the judgments we form of such of our fellows as are, to say, our 
natural rivals. Men are not usually jealous of those who are in a 
notably inferior position to themselves. A merchant seldom eats 
his heart away in envy of a bootblack. Nor again do men, as a rule, 
feel jealous of those whose position, or talent, or wealth happens 
to have placed them in-some higher sphere. A private soldier would 
not be soured by the success of his general. Our jealousy is prone 
to break out against those who are our equals, or nearly our equals, 
against those who have some trifling advantage over us, those who 
are a little richer, a little more successful, a little more popular than 
we are ourselves. 

It is on our relations with such that we should throw the search- 
light of truth, for it is here that we are most liable to be found 
wanting. 

Having discovered our weakness, there remains the duty of apply- 
ing the remedy. The special medicine for our complaint is the culti- 
vation, by repeated acts of self-denial, both inward and outward, of 
a spirit of generosity. We have to cast away from us, by persistent 
and even violent effort, those mean judgments which tend to find a 
lodging in our minds; we have to catch ourselves up when dis- 
paraging words rise to our lips; we have to react against the petti- 
ness of our nature by forcing ourselves to regard steadily the virtues 
even of our rivals. By degrees the result of these efforts shew them- 
selves in our nature, we bend our crooked views into straightness. 
Our happiness increases step by step with our charity. The struggle 
may be somewhat wearing at first, but it soon becomes exhilarating. 
We find one of the most powerful enemies of our peace of mind to 
be swaying and falling as we wrestle. Within our souls there rises 
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a fountain of contentment. Our neighbors benefit from our virtues 
as well as ourselves. They find in us sympathy and ungrudging 
charity ; amiability and kindness in words and conduct bring a charm 
into our relations with our fellows. There is a change, too, in our 
dealings with God, for our efforts do not go unrewarded. God be- 
comes more liberal in his gifts of grace in proportion as we become 
more generous to our fellow servants in His household. Our 
thoughts, and words, and acts are directed towards mercy and peace, 
and according to the promise made upon the Mount we become 
worthy objects of the Divine mercy, and are ranked among the chil- 
dren of God. 

















OCCASIONAL SERMONS 
CATHOLICITY AND PATRIOTISM 


“PRO DEO, PRO PATRIA”—FOR GOD AND COUNTRY— 
THE MOTTO OF ALL AMERICAN CATHOLICS 


BY THE REV. JOHN J. FORD, S.J. 


It is certain that a Christian must forgive, forgive always, forgive 
all, forgive everything. The religion which he professes, the Gospel 
which he venerates, the doctrine which he practises, the image of 
the crucified God whom he adores makes forgiveness for him an 
absolute command, ever repeating to him, as they do: “Love your 
enemies, do good to them that hate you.” 

Sublime religion of Christ, were there no other proof, this precept 
alone of the forgiveness of our enemies should suffice for all men to 
show thee divine! For only a divine religion could impose on our 
poor human hearts a sacrifice so excruciating as to love even the 
barbarian who wounds it in its most delicate and sensitive fibres. 

We are Catholics, and on account of our religious profession we 
embrace without exception, and we practise without human respect, 
all the teachings of the Catholic Church. And for this, for this only, 
we are branded as enemies of our country by not a few of those 
who style themselves Christians and Americans. 

Enemies of our country, we Catholics? This calumny is too 
serious, this insult is too great, this wound is too deep. To pardon 
those who thus outrage us we need all the strength of our Faith and 
of grace Divine. 

This is not the first time, though, in the history of our country 
that we have been calumniated on this point. During the Know- 
Nothing excitement which preceded the Civil War, Catholics were 
on all sides accused of being enemies of the Government and plotting 
its overthrow. On that occasion Rev. Dr. Charles Constantine Pise, 
the only priest ever to act as chaplain to the Congress of the United 
States, wrote in reply a beautiful poem entitled “The American 
Flag.” Dr. Pise walking down historic Pennsylvania Avenue, Wash- 
ington, happening to see the flag floating from the capitol, was 
inspired by the sight to compose the following poem, the sentiments 
of which, often felt though never so well expressed, voice the senti- 
ments of every true Catholic, by birth or adoption American. 
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“They say I do not love thee, 
Flag of my native land; 
Whose meteor folds above me 
To the free breeze expand, 
Thy broad stripes proudly streaming, 
And thy stars so brightly gleaming. 


They say I would forsake thee, 
Should some dark crisis lower ; 
That, recreant, I should make thee 
Crouch to a foreign power; 

Seduced by license ample, 
On thee, best flag, to trample. 


They say that bolts of thunder, 
Cast in the forge of Rome, 
May rise and bring thee under 
Flag of my native home, 
And with one blow dissever 
My heart from thee forever. 


False are the words they utter, 
Ungenerous their brand; 

And rash the oaths they mutter, 
Flag of my native land; 

Whilst still in hope above me, 

Thou wavest—and I love thee! 


God is my love’s first duty, 
To Whose eternal name 

Be praise for all thy beauty, 
Thy grandeur and thy fame; 

But ever have I reckoned 

Thine, native flag, my second. 


Woe to the foe or stranger 
Whose sacrilegious hand, 
Would touch thee or endanger 
Flag of my native land. 
Though some would fain discard thee, 
Mine should be raised to guard thee. 
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Then wave, thou first of bannetfs, 
And in thy gentle shade, 

Beliefs, opinions, manners, 
Promiscuously be laid; 

And there all discord ended, 

Our hearts and souls be blended. 


Stream on, stream on before us, 
Thou labarum of light, 

While in one generous chorus 
Our vows to thee we plight; 

Unfaithful to thee—never! 

My native land forever!” 


But let us forgive them, and examine the question philosophically. 
Is Catholicity the enemy of our country? Can one be a good Catho- 
lic and a good American citizen? 

Love is not only the most delicate and exquisite, but also the most 
necessary of the affections. For in whatever being there is a will, 
there must be love. Love, therefore, is found in God and love is 
found in man, but differently. To love is to wish some good to the 
object loved. God loves by giving all things their being and infusing 
into them, as the Supreme Cause of all, the goodness which is the 
object of His love. Man loves by desiring, willing, and forcing him- 
self to preserve and increase in the object beloved the good that 
moves his will to love. Hence there can be no rectitude in our act of 
love unless the goodness of the object correspond or be proportionate 
thereto. 

Consequently to love what is not good or worthy of our love, or to 
love what is worthy but more than it merits according to reason, is 
always a reprehensible act, an act not of true but of false love. 
False love, too, is that which contents itself with barren affections, 
however tender and ardent; with empty words, however high- 
sounding and magnificent. No, this is not love, but its counterfeit. 
For true love wishes the good, the real good, of the object loved and 
does all it can to procure it. To wish and procure for the object 
loved a fallacious, dishonest good, a good contrary to the law of 
God and Reason is, therefore, not to love truly. This would be 
hatred rather than love. 
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The true lover does not seek himself but the object of his love 
which he studies to benefit by all ways and means, by preserving 
for it the good it already possesses, and obtaining for it what it still 
lacks. For the true lover, far from stealing from the object beloved 
its treasures, far from impoverishing and draining it of his own 
advantage, generously shares with it what belongs to him and de- 
spoils himself to enrich it. For charity, or true love, is unselfish, 
says St. Paul, “seeketh not her own”; aims at nothing, asks for 
nothing, longs after nothing but the real good of the object loved. 
From these characteristics of true love we can judge at first sight the 
difference between the real lover and the false. 

To sum it up, true love is only the love of what is worthy of being 
loved. True love wishes the beloved only a reasonable and honest 
good, and it wishes it all the more intensely and abundantly as it 
sees the beloved more deserving. True love is not contented with 
mere affections or words, but throws itself generously into deeds, 
and does not consider its own interest, but that of the beloved. 
True love is giving, not getting. 

To apply this idea of love to our country, who can doubt that our 
country is worthy, most worthy of our love? For from whatever 
point of view we regard our country, she offers us the sweetest and 
tenderest incentives to love. She is the blessed spot of our birth, 
she guards our cradle, our home, the dear scenes and pastimes of 
our childhood, the sad headstone under which repose the bones of 
our father and mother. She is the sweet bond of a family of 
brothers and sisters that speak the same language, follow the same 
customs, that share with their whole heart in our joys and our hopes. 
Our country is the sublime symbol of a nucleus of traditions, some 
joyful, some sorrowful, all most dear, that through vicissitudes of 
history have distinguished our people from all the other peoples and 
nations of the earth, stamping upon their brow a special character 
that shall never be effaced. Why not then love our country? 

And when I say our country I do not mean necessarily the Gov- 
ernment, or what is sometimes called the State. The State, or 
Government, is not necessarily our country, for the origin and 
destiny of the two are entirely different. The State or Government 
is not always the nation or the country or even part of it. For it 
may well happen as in the case of France, Italy, Portugal, Mexico 
and some of the South American Republics that an overbearing 
oligarchy, styling itself the nation or the country, may make a 
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mockery of it, drain it, and in the name of fatherland tyrannize over 
it, and bring it to ruin. Now when such is the case, would you say 
that he who opposes such an oligarchy opposes his country? And 
yet this is what Catholics are accused of doing in those countries by 
the Freemasons and Socialists who rule there despotically, and 
the charge is repeated by the Freemasons and Socialists of this 
country, by the bigots and even by those so-called Catholics who 
have the unhappy tendency of believing anything and everything 
said against those who should be their own. 

And may it not well happen, as it frequently did at Athens and 
_ Sparta, that a faction get into power and become tyrants of their 
country? An oligarchy, therefore, or a fraction or a State or gov- 
ernment as described, in itself and objectively taken, is wrongly 
confounded with country, or fatherland. To bring it home to you, 
I ask: Is the English Government in Ireland an Irishman’s country? 
Now to call a Government in this sense a Catholic country because 
it tyrannizes over a great many Catholics, and to attribute to 
Catholics the acts of such villains is to exemplify the idea of Talley- 
rand, that speech was given us for the express purpose of deceiving. 

Fatherland, as is clear from the etymology of the word, is the 
blessed cradle of those we call our fathers either because of com- 
monalty of blood, or because of that vast but not less noble com- 
monalty of affections and traditions. Our country or fatherland in 
this meaning is most worthy, not only of our love, but of our very 
special love. For though our affection should take in all humanity, 
reason wishes that it should go out more intensely and fervently to 
those who are nearest to us and whom, besides universal brother- 
hood, stronger and holier reasons constrain us to love, amongst 
which no one can deny that in addition to commonalty of blood 
comes commonalty of fatherland. 

Hence St. Augustine has said that we should love all men, but 
that our hand should go out solicitously to help those chiefly who 
share with us the closest ties. And St. Thomas has laid it down as 
a maxim that by the law of charity we should love those most who 
are most closely united to us, not only because the affection of our 
heart naturally goes out more intensely to such than to others, but 
also because for a greater number of titles they are deserving of our 
love according to the various ways in which they are bound to us in 
particular friendships. And investigating with his usual insight the 
relation of these friendships to supernatural charity which elevates 
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us even to God Himself, the Angelic Doctor observes that all honest 
friendships are ordained, as to their end, to that Supreme Good on 
which charity is founded, and that accordingly from charity pro- 
ceed the acts of each one of them. Thus by no less an authority 
than the Prince of Catholic Scholars is sane patriotism made to de- 
pend on the very love wherewith we love God—thus is the love of 
our earthly country linked to the love of our heavenly. 

But we have no need of any special authority. Let all the peoples 
of the earth come forward, and they will tell with what veneration 
the love of country has always been preserved amongst them, they 
will tell to what magic poetry, to what generous resolves, to what 
sublime enthusiasm, to what heroic sacrifices the sweet love of their 
native land has at all times given birth. Even the savage dweller 
of the woods after wandering long in search of prey gladly returns 
to his own dear den; and on the summit of the steep mountains, 
amid perpetual snows and the horror of precipitous caverns the 
shepherd leads more joyful days under the roof of his native hut 
than in the midst of the comforts of a wealthy city. For men do 
not count it a misfortune to have a poor and despised country, but 
to have none at all; and he who has a country, whatever it may be, 
naturally loves it, defends it, and prefers it to the choicest spot on 
earth. As the poet sings: 


“On Greenland’s rocks, o’er rude Kamschatka’s plains, 
In pale Siberia’s desolate domain; ... 

O’er China’s garden-fields and peopled floods, 

In California’s pathless world of woods; 

’Round Andes’ heights, where Winter, from his throne 
Looks down in scorn upon the Summer zone; 

By the gay borders of Bermuda’s isles, 

Where Spring with everlasting verdure smiles; 

On pure Madeira’s vine-robed hills of health; 

In Java’s swamps of pestilence and wealth; 

Where Babel stood, where wolves and jackals drink, 
’Midst weeping willows on Euphrates’ brink, 

On Carmel’s crest; by Jordan’s reverend stream, 
Where Canaan’s glories vanished like a dream; 
Where Greece, a spectre, haunts her heroes’ graves, 
And Rome’s vast ruins darken Tiber’s waves; .. . 
Man through all ages of revolving time, 
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Unchanging man, in every varying clime, 
Deems his own land of every land the pride, 
Beloved by Heaven o’er all the world beside; 
His home the spot of earth supremely blest, 
A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest!” 


Nor has the holy Religion of Christ come to condemn or suffocate 
this natural sentiment of the huraan heart. This Religion, on the 
contrary, has purified it, sanctified it, elevated it, grafting it on to 
the celestial affections of Charity. How many saints of Christen- 
dom have left inimitable examples of love for their country, thus 
meriting in the sacred solemnities of the Liturgy, in the hymns of 
the Church, and the canticles of the Divine Office to be invoked as 
fathers and mothers of their country. 

Above all unspeakably sublime is the example of the Saint of 
Saints, of the Divine Founder of the Church, Christ Jesus. The 
Gospel represents Him with sorrowful look contemplating the city 
of Jerusalem—Jerusalem, the royal city of David, his forefather, 
according to the flesh, Jerusalem—the holy city of his people and 
nation, Jerusalem—His own city. It represents Him weeping bit- 
ter tears over the future ruins of Jerusalem, “seeing the city He 
wept over it.” They are the prophesied ruins of His own dear 
country. ‘ 

And after the example of the Master, the Apostle St. Paul 
makes public profession of his patriotism, protesting that he is 
second to none in prizing his nationality and the nobility of 
his race. Hence we hear him warmly repeat: “They are Hebrews: 
so am I. They are Israelites: so am I.” And on another occasion 
he proudly announced that he was a Roman citizen by birth-right. 

It is but natural and just, then, that we should love our country, 
especially when it is so grand and beautiful as our own America. 

America (I mean our own United States with its possessions) 
is the heir of grandeurs and glories all its own; grandeurs and 
glories military and civil, political and religious, artistic and scien- 
tific; America is the land of promise opened by a beneficent Provi- 
dence to the oppressed of the nations; America is the garden of the 
new world. So liberally in fact has God scattered His blessings 
here that they have beautified the heavens, fertilized the soil, lent 
enchantment to the hills and mountains, to the valleys and the lakes 
and the streams. America from one end to the other of her long 
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and broad and free domain is covered with wonders of all kinds. 
To America may be well applied, the few necessary changes being 
made, the words of John of Gaunt in Richard the Second: 


“This other Eden, demi-paradise, 

This fortress built by Nature for herself 
Against infection and the hand of war, 

This happy breed of men, this little world, 
This precious stone set twixt the silver seas, 
Which serve it in the office of a wall 

Or as a moat defensive to a house, 

Against the envy of less happier lands, 

This blessed plot, this earth, America.” 


Why, then, should we not love our glorious country? We cer- 
tainly do love our country with our whole heart, but we try to love 
it as it is proper for those to love an earthly country, who look 
forward to a heavenly country, always mindful that we have not 
here a lasting city. We can be true Catholics and true Americans, 
secure that nothing of what we should love and defend with all the 
strength of our souls as the patrimony of our Mother the Catholic 
Church can ever harm this other mother of ours—our country— 
not the doctrine of the Church, not her precepts, or her counsels, or 
her hierarchy. For as Leo XIII. in his famous encyclical “On the 
Chief Duties of Christians as Citizens,” said, “the supernatural 
love of the Church and the natural love of country are twin loves, 
daughters of the same eternal principle, God Himself being their 
sole author and originating Cause.” 

True, it is the teaching of the Catholic or Universal Church that 
her children should love all men without distinction of country, 
speech, nationality or customs, because they are all the image of 
God, created by God, redeemed by God, and all form one great 
family of brothers and sisters. Hence no reason could ever justify 
hatred of his fellow-man by a Christian; so much so that we are 
commanded to love even our enemies, to do good to those who per- 
secute and calumniate us. And Christ, our Founder, gave a splendid 
example of this on the Cross when He prayed to the Eternal Father 
for those that put Him to death. Such is the doctrine of the 
Catholic Church. Have you ever perchance found it contrary to 
the love we owe our country? Surely not; for this Catholic prin- 
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ciple of universal or cosmopolitan charity does not hinder us in 
any way from bearing in our hearts a particular love to our own 
country and to our fellow-citizens. 

They will say, perhaps, that many of the laws and precepts of the 
Church are often in open contradiction to those of country. This 
is not so in our case. But should it ever happen that an ecclesiastical 
law did contradict a national law, reason enlightened by faith should 
infer that the law of secular power is against the rights of God and 
opposed to our conscience. In that case ought we not follow the 
command of Christ: “Render to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s 
and to God the things that are God’s”? And ought we not “obey 
God rather than men”? Or can a law opposed to God and our 
conscience bring anything but harm to our country? In such a 
case, therefore, the ecclesiastical law far from being contrary, 
would be favorable to the love of our country. And hence Leo 
XIII. could frankly proclaim that “there are no better friends of 
their country than true Catholics.” 

Nor are the counsels of the Catholic Church, sacerdotal celibacy, 
for instance, virginity, and claustral poverty and obedience, and 
impediment to the love of our country. These counsels were given 
by Jesus Christ and they are recorded in His Holy Gospel, and 
through the practice of them the Catholic Church is holy with a 
holiness not rarely heroic, and always admirable, and fruitful in 
innumerable advantages to the State itself. But the idolaters of the 
State rise up and falsely accuse Catholics on this account of all 
sorts of crimes, and among them lack of patriotism. 

Scoundrels! Yes, you who have no faith in anything but wealth 
and pleaseure; you, “whose god is your belly”; you, who by calum- 
niating pure men and women do but give to the world a filthy 
photograph of your own filthy mind; you, who unless you change 
your ways, shall lie howling when the chaste nuns you slander are 
ministering angels in heaven as they are now on earth; yes, you 
can well afford to lie about your neighbor as you do. But do you 
imagine for a moment that you love your country? You do not 
love it. For you hate your neighbor, even though he be a fellow- 
citizen, hate him with a detestable, shameful passion, unworthy of 
Christians, nay even of civilized and cultured men and noble minds. 
You hate your neighbor, and therefore you do not love God. For 
“if any man say, ‘I love God,’ and hateth his brother, he is a liar. 
For he that loveth not his brother whom he seeth, how can he love 
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God, whom he seeth not”? You do not love God, and therefore you 
do not love your country truly. 

If you only knew the Catholic Church and her priests and sisters 
as they are in the Eternal Mind of God and in the lofty minds of 
many of their fellow-citizens, and not as they are in the small 
camera of your own little minds, you would surely think, and you 
might talk, differently. But such a vision, blind ones, is hidden from 
your eyes and most likely always will be, till you meet the good men 
and women you have so often maligned here below before the 
Judgment seat of that just God they are striving to love and serve 
so well. 

Every type of human need has called forth a generous response in 
the souls of these noble, disinterested men and women. They have 
undertaken the education and alleviation of all classes of society 
without distinction of creed. The very deaf mutes have their own 
congregation of teachers; the aged, the orphans, the foundlings, the 
sinful, the wayward, the insane, the sick, all have their ministering 
angels sent to them in human form by God. No part of our vast 
possessions is too remote, no hardships can intimidate, persecution 
has no deterring power, the martyr’s crown for the faith or for 
charity or country is eagerly coveted, no sacrifice can be too great for 
these lovers of the Crucified. It may be the slow martyrdom of a 
class-room, it may be the care of thankless erring ones fretting 
against the restraint of salutary rule, it may be the often dangerous 
attendance on the sick, it may be the daily contact with untutored 
savages, it may be the climate of the Philippines, or Porto Rico, 
or Hawaii, or Alaska; what would deter a worldling does but whet 
the desire of Christ’s true followers, for whom to live is Christ, 
and to die is gain. What would America have been without these 
real heroes and heroines? 

Nor is the hierarchy of the Catholic Church any obstacle to the 
true love of our country—that venerable hierarchy through which 
all peoples, all nations, all tongues are united from pole to pole in 
one profession of faith, one rule of conduct, one cordial obedience. 
One only is the head, the Supreme Pontiff, who sits at Rome upon 
the Chair of Peter, and from him as from the heart of the Church 
through the Bishops, as through so many arteries wisely interlaced 
and arranged, there flows to all the members, even the last and least, 
the vivifying blood of grace, and faith, and hope, and charity. Is 
the smallest member of this mystical body in sorrow? The Head 
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suddenly feels it, and goes out to that member in sympathy. Is the 
Head in sorrow? The whole body and each member grieve with 
him. O hierarchy of the Catholic Church, how I admire thee! 
How sublime thou art! Truly art thou the work of infinite wis- 
dom, power, and love! 

But there exist in the world mean persons, persons who would 
slink back to their tribe and never strive to rise to the dignity of 
being contemptible, persons who are incapable of understanding, 
much less of loving what is truly beautiful with a beauty super- 
natural and Divine. Such rush like mad dogs upon the Catholic 
hierarchy, imagining they see in it the most formidable enemy of 
patriotism. But their fancy and their prejudice and their bigotry 
blind them. For the obedience of Catholics of whatever race or 
country to the Roman Pontiff, inasmuch as he is the Vicar of 
Christ, the Supreme Teacher of faith and morals, regards souls and 
the spiritual interests of souls, which are above every earthly con- 
sideration of race, nationality, kingdom, republic and empire. This 
obedience, therefore, is altogether different from that which the 
people of every country owe their temporal rulers in licit matters, 
civil and political. 

How, then, could this kind of obedience be ever hindered or 
weakened by obedience to the Pope? In one case only could this 
happen, and that is when the secular power would command a thing 
against one’s conscience. But in this case all matter of obedience 
by the very nature of the things would cease. For there could be 
no law then, since the first condition of a law is that it be just, that 
it do not violate liberty, that it be not oppressive of right, nor op- 
posed to moral and religious duties. 

The Pope is a sovereign also, a true sovereign, the sovereign of 
all peoples, the Father of all, and the authority he exercises is super- 
national, supermundane, supernatural. The Pope is no foreign 
prince. He is no alien. He is the Vicar of Christ, Who is over 
and of all nationalities and countries yesterday and to-day and 
forever, and in this sense not only are all Catholics, whatever their 
race, children of the Pope, but they are also Romans like the Pope 
who to whatever nationality he may belong personally, is always 
the Bishop of Rome, the successor of St. Peter. 

The Church does not, therefore, in any way oppose true patri- 
otism, and he who says she does utters a barefaced lie. There is 
a false patriotism, and this she does and always will oppose. This 
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kind of patriotism wishes to one’s country an inordinate and falla- 
cious good, and it is treachery. Or it does not wish in reality any 
good to it, but contents itself with empty words, and it is hypocrisy; 
or under the pretext of love of country it seeks the satisfaction of 
its own ambitions, and then it is egotism. Whether egotism or 
hypocrisy or treachery, whichever of those three it may be, it is a 
crime against one’s country, and not true love thereof. 

Whatever our calumniators may say, the true history of our 
country, whether written by Catholic or non-Catholic, attests that 
we have been second to none in the love of our country. 

Catholics disloyal to America? No! by those of our forefathers 
in the faith who fought in the fore-front at Bunker Hill and Lun- 
dy’s Lane, and Fredericksburg. No! by those other generous souls 
who were the first to raise both voice and pen against the greatest 
enemy our flag has yet known—Socialism! No! by the noble senti- 
ments that beat in the bosoms of millions of Catholics here and 
make them ready at a moment’s call from their country to lift up 
sword or voice or pen in her defense! Those sentiments have all 
been enshrined by one of our number—James Riley—in the fol- 
lowing poem, the finest poem ever written on the American flag. 


That ocean-guarded flag of light, forever may it fly! 

It flashed o’er Monmouth’s bloody fight and lit McHenry’s sky; 
It bears upon its fold of flame to earth’s remotest wave 

The name of men whose deeds of fame shall e’er inspire the brave. 


Timbers have crashed and guns have pealed beneath its radiant glow, 
But never did that ensign yield its honor to the foe! 

Its fame shall march with martial tread down ages yet to be, 

To guard those stars that never paled in fight on land or sea. 


Its stripes of red eternal dyed with heart-streams of all lands; 

Its white, the snow-capped hills that hide in storm their upraised 
hands; 

Its blue, the ocean waves that beat round 

Freedom’s circle shore; 

Its stars, the print of angel’s feet that burn forever more! 
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BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 
XXVII. DANGER SIGNALS 


My dear Children of Mary :—When we spoke about selecting your 
girl friends, you were advised to select them from among those of 
your own age. And there you will meet with another danger, 
and that is the company of girls of your own age who, under an 
apparently innocent manner, hide a knowledge of wicked things 
that none could suspect. ’ 

The advice of your mother should always be your guide in select- 
ing the friends of your girlhood years. Never make the fatal 
mistake of becoming chummy with a girl whom your mother does 
not want to see with you. If your mother tells you not to go with a 
certain girl, though she be ever so mr and jolly, keep away from 
her. Your mother knows best. 

It will be out of the question for you to make all girls “a your 
age your friends. You will have many acquaintances, but only a 
chosen few, you will find, can be depended upon to be friends and 
even fewer will remain true friends for life. 

Christian charity obliges us to think and speak well of all people, 
regardless of what faith, color or nationality they are. Christian 
charity obliges us also to do good to all people whenever there is 
occasion and we can be reasonably expected to respond. We must 
not ask whether the party is worthy or deserving, of our faith or 
of no faith, whether we will be thanked for our efforts or whether 
we may receive even insults for our good work. So far as acts of 
kindness, sympathy, charitable works, are concerned we must make 
no distinction between Catholic, Jew, Protestant or heathen. All 
are children of the same heavenly Father and as He is goodness 
and kindness to all, the righteous as well as the wicked, the just 
as well as the unjust, we are not allowed to draw a line at which 
our charity should begin or end. However, to be charitable and 
kind toward all people does not mean that we should associate 
with all in friendship. The fact that you have a kindly feeling 
toward all the girls you know, does not mean that all may be called 
your friends. The bond of friendship differs from the command- 
ment of charity. 
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It is natural for young girls to be overflowing with affection. It 
flows freely from a true and unspoiled heart, which fondly imagines 
that all people alike are true and well-meaning. As yet you are 
ignorant of treachery, of deceit, of false friendships and of wicked 
people. But if you are not wise in the selection of your friends, you 
may all too soon meet with such things and persons. 

In the first place, there are girls of your own age whose friend- 
ship would be as fatal as the friendship of those wicked older girls 
of whom we spoke before. Make no girl your friend of whom 
you know that she disregards the fourth Commandment or the 
sixth. Keep away from the girl who neglects holy Mass on Sun- 
days and on holidays of obligation. If a girl gets to be careless 
about the duties she owes to God you cannot expect her to live up 
to the duties of friendship. Never begin to be on friendly terms 
with any girl except with the consent and approval of your mother. 
It may seem strange to you that your mother should have so much 
to say even in this matter. But there is a reason. It takes good 
parents to have good children. The girl you have in mind may be 
all right so far as you know. Your mother, however, may know 
something of the family of this girl. So you will always profit by 
the advice of your mother. If your mother advises you not to 
become too intimate with a certain girl, follow her advice. Treat 
that girl kindly, think well of her, speak well of her, pray for her, 
but let that be as far as you can go. 

Under your conditions of life you must of necessity come in con- 
tact with all kinds of girls, with girls who are exemplary Catholic 
girls, with girls who are inclined to be careless and indifferent as 
to religion, with girls who are Protestant, and girls who go to no 
church of any kind. Unless Divine Providence wants to make use 
of you to bring such souls back to the true fold, the true Church, 
you will act wisely if you do not become too intimate with any 
but those whose example will be an encouragement to you to be 
faithful to your duties towards God and your parents. As to girls 
who profess a different faith than you, or no faith at all, there is 
a good rule for you to follow, and that is this: if such girls listen 
to you in sincerity when you speak to them of God, when they ask 
you about your religion, prayers and so on, then God may want to 
make use of you to bring such souls back to Him. There are many 
such girls for whom a good Catholic girl friend is a great blessing. 
Many girls are the children of parents who have been faithless to 
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God. Perhaps for the sake of money or marriage they fell away 
from the Church, and God wants the children back even though 
the parents will not want to came back. God may make use of you 
to do a good work, to help Christ in His work of saving souls. If 
such are your opportunities, thank God for considering you worthy 
to help Him in His own work. You may be the means of saving a 
precious soul. Such girls you must encourage by your own good 
example, and by your kindly ways of explaining the truths of our 
holy religion. Bring them to holy Mass. Our dear Lord will have 
a way of His own to speak to them from His Tabernacle. Bring 
them and He will do the rest. Give them good Catholic books and 
papers to read, and you will be a little missionary. Offer up holy 
Communions for such girls, pray for them, and you will do a good 
work for which our dear Lord will shower upon you His choicest 
blessings. 

But when girls of other or of no faith are inclined to make fun 
of your religion that is another story. It will then be the best policy 
for you to stay away from such girls. Pray for them, of course, 
but as to making such girls your friends that is altogether out of 
the question. 

You may have a girl friend who is not a Catholic. She lets you 
go your way and she goes her way; she never speaks of religion 
and she tries to lead a good and honest life. What are you to do 
in such a case? Simply follow the advice of your mother. Your 
mother will be able to judge whether that girl is well-meaning and 
whether there is any danger in being intimate with her. Whatever 
your mother says let that be your law. 

A girl friend who is a devout and earnest Catholic will by her 
example be of immense benefit to you. Her going to holy Mass, 
her frequent reception of the Sacraments, her pious works should 
inspire you to do likewise. All of us need the strength that good 
example gives. There are times when we may feel like giving up 
the good fight, and then the prayers and the good examples of 
friends support us in our trials. How lonesome the girl must feel 
who depends entirely upon the friendship of one who is of an- 
other or of no faith! She is in great danger of growing lukewarm 
and careless in her religion. 

Try to be worthy of the friendship of Catholic girls who can 
be of real help to you in the most important business of your life; 
the saving of your immortal soul. 
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There is another element of great danger in entering friendships 
with girls of another or of no faith. These girls may have brothers 
or male friends of about your age. By associating with such girls 
it will be natural for you to become acquainted with those non- 
Catholic young men and the danger is that such acquaintances may 
in the long run pave the way to a mixed marriage. And mixed 
marriages with few exceptions lead to the loss of faith. 

From all this you must see how important it is that you make no 
mistake in the choice of your girl friends. 

A prudent girl will never take a single step in the choice of a 
companion or girl friend without first consulting her mother. A 
good daughter will not only ask the advice of her mother but will 
follow it out to the letter. No matter how well she may think of 
a certain girl: if her mother says this girl is not the girl to go with 
let that be the end of it. 

If girls would place more confidence in the judgment of their 
mothers ; if they would be more obedient in such important matters ; 
how much sorrow they would save themselves, how much scandal 
they would avoid! Observe the fourth Commandment to the letter, 
and you will be protected against many false steps, which other, less 
obedient girls may have to regret all through their lives. 
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CONFERENCES FOR THE HOLY NAME SOCIETY 


BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 
XV. TRuE MorRALItTy VERSUS SOCIALISTIC MORALITY 


In harmony with its theory of evolution socialism has evolved 
a new sort of morality that is to eventually replace the old kind, 
which they claim was wrongfully imposed upon an enslaved people. 
This new morality is to liberate people from the toils of the rich, 
who are accused of having dictated the policy of religion and 
framed laws not for the common good, but for the benefit of a 
favored few. Socialism is to put an end to all such abuses, and 
for that reason has devised a morality of its own. Let us see what 
it is. Like everything else with which socialism deals, so has its 
morality, too, gone through a process of evolution. In fact it is 
still evolving itself. It appears that morality had little occupation, 
so far as socialists are concerned, and thus it had much leisure to 
attend to the business of evolving, and it is still at it. Socialistic 
merality had no standard by which, or according to which, it had 
to evolve itself. The same erratic influences that evolved all the 
rest of the socialistic theory guided the evolving of socialistic 
morality. Something that was right a year ago may be doubted 
this year, and be regarded as positively wrong next year, because 
this morality has to keep on evolving. And since there is no limit 
to its evolution, this morality will merrily go on evolving as long as 
time or socialism will last. 

Such remarkable evolution in morality serves a twofold purpose. 

In the first place there is no need of a God in socialistic evolution. 
And since there is no Superior Being to whom man might be re- 
sponsible, man is said to be his own judge in deciding whether an 
act is good or bad. In the second place there can be practically no 
wrong of any kind, for some time or other in its evolution socialistic 
morality will consider right what is now thought to be wrong, and 
vice versa. 

Against this constant change to which its morality is subjected, 
socialism has figured out two chief rules by which actions may be 
considered good or bad. One rule is expediency, the other is the 
old utilitarian principle. 

Hence whatever is expedient is good; what is inexpedient is 
doubtful or altogether wrong. At the present time, for example, 
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Confiscation, even the mere mention of it, is not expedient. People 
will not hear of it. Therefore confiscation is wrong. But should 
there ever come a time when confiscation becomes expedient, when 
a majority of people clamor for it, then confiscation will be right 
and lawful. Thus the same act may be a theft at one time, and a 
righteous act at onother time. An excellent system of morality 
for train robbers, hold-up men, yegg men, revolutionists and strong- 
arm men in general! 

The utilitarian principle, the second rule by which socialism de- 
fines morality, was discovered by the pagan world long before 
people ever dreamed of a scheme as irreconcilable with reason as is 
socialism. According to the ancient pagan system an action is good 
or bad, as either a benefit or a harm follows it. So honesty will be 
a good action if good follows it. But if a greater benefit can be 
obtained by dishonesty, then dishonesty is praiseworthy. This pagan 
morality may be summed up with the question so often heard to- 
day: “What is there in it for me?” 

The outcome of such a system of morality was the downfall of 
pagan civilization. 

Are we now by this same sort of morality to re-enact the un- 
speakable crimes committed in pagan times? Are we to return to 
the horrors of the French revolution, that made vicious beasts of 
men? Is this socialistic morality anything else but an excuse for the 
gratification of the lower passions of man? It is just that and 
nothing more. 

Now let us look at the character of true morality. 

True morality does not depend upon expediency, does not de- 
pend upon self-interest, does not change from time to time, nor 
is it devised for the material gain of man. There is a higher au- 
thority than man and that authority is none else than God, whom 
socialism would like to argue out of the world. 

An example will best explain the necessity of an authority higher 
than man. 

Let us suppose that a foot measure equalled twelve inches in New 
York, fourteen in the Middle West, and ten inches in California 
and that all three parts of the country claimed having the correct 
measure of a foot. What confusion would arise in buying and 
selling. To further complicate matters some might shorten the size 
of an inch. Where would the confusion end if each man could 
lengthen or shorten the measure as he liked? 
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To avoid just such a state of confusion and resulting dishonesty 
the federal government steps in and defines the exact measure of 
foot and inch. The federal government, moreover, sends out in- 
spectors to compel store-keepers and merchants to regulate their 
weights and measures according to the federal standard, under 
penalty of fine and imprisonment. 

Thus it is arranged that throughout the entire country measures 
and weights are uniform. 

Similarly when we speak of morality we mean the conforming of 
our thoughts, words and deeds with a certain standard applicable 
to all human beings. There can never be two standards, one for 
the rich and influential and another for the less fortunate, because 
that would destroy the foundation of morality. Moreover, this 
standard of principle must be binding and authoritative. He who 
knowingly and willingly acts contrary to this standard must be 
made to answer for his conduct. And where is the power than can 
exert such authority upon all mankind? The power that can con- 
trol and guide our actions and even thoughts, must be all wise, all 
just, all knowing and almighty. Hence true morality means the 
conforming of our will in thoughts, words and actions, with the 
holy will of God. He is the supreme Lord, Lawgiver and Creator, 
and as such has the right to demand conduct in conformance with 
His Laws. Moreover, in His perfect justice He is bound to reward 
those who follow His Law, and to punish those who disobey it. 

The true standard of right and wrong must therefore be the 
standard God Himself has decreed. Things are not made right or 
wrong by the opinion of an individual man, or even by a body of 
men, but because in the all-perfect mind of God, Who does and 
Who knows all things well, right and wrong, justice and injustice, 
virtue and vice, are clearly and unmistakably defined. That stand- 
ard remains the same throughout eternity, from it there can be no 
appeal, because there is no higher authority than that of God. Nor 
is that standard optional with man, but binding in conscience for 
all mankind. 

Now let us see how this standard of God applies to the laws of 
this or any other country. 

All human laws are good if they conform with the Law of God. 
Any human law which goes contrary to God’s law is by that very 
fact unjust, and we must then exclaim with the prince of the 
Apostles: “We must obey God rather than man.” Human laws 
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which are dictated by expediency, politics, or self-interest, will and 
can never really promote the temporal welfare of a people. The 
happiness of nations depends upon laws based upon the Ten Com- 
mandments of God, and upon their fearless and faithful enforce- 
ment. In the downfall of a people we will invariably find that either 
the laws of the people did not conform with the law of God, or, 
if they did, they were not enforced faithfully. 

From all this you must understand that religion does play a very 
important part in the framing and enforcing of laws and in the 
promotion of temporal happiness. 

Since then even the temporal happiness of home and country de- 
pends upon laws that are in conformity with the law of God, the 
sacred duty you owe to home and country must be plain to you. 
In our land of freedom the people themselves are responsible for all 
laws that are framed, and they are responsible for their enactment 
and enforcement. If our legislators enact and enforce unjust law 
we are responsible, because by our votes we can defeat men who are 
untrue to their duty. 

It is not for clergymen or bishops to enter the halls of our legisla- 
ture. That would at once raise a cry from New York to California, 
and from the North to the South. Ministers of other denominations 
may do so and be praised by the public press for broadness of mind, 
toleration, fairmindedness, and so on. But if a Catholic priest or 
bishop ventured to enter the halls of State, as an official or lecturer, 
it would at once be said that the Pope of Rome has invaded the 
sacred temple of law and has enchained the land. So it remains 
for you, Catholic men, to assert yourselves in the interest of true 
morality, by using your good judgment in the voting booth. 

Bear in mind that voting is a matter of conscience, and that the 
time will come when you will have to render an account of the bal- 
lots you have cast, along with the other things for which you are 
responsible. 

Upon you, my Catholic men, will it depend a great deal, what 
kind of laws are made, what kind of education will be given to 
your children, whether honesty or dishonesty will reign, whether the 
right sort of morality will prevail or not. 

Socialism with its false standard of morality should be rejected by 
the conscientious voters of all creeds. It is good neither in the 


sight of God or man. 
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A RETREAT FOR WOMEN IN BUSINESS 


BY THE REV. J. A. MCMULLAN, C.SS.R. 
III. JUDGMENT 


“According to thy hardness and impenitent heart thou treasurest up to 
thyself with wrath against the day of wrath and revelation of the just judg- 
ment of God. Who will render to every man according to his works.”— 
Rom. ii, 5, 6. 


SYNOPSIS.—(1) If the Benignity of God as our “First Beginning” (Our 
Creator and Redeemer who has borne with the rebellion and ingratitude 
of our sins) move us not to Penance—the Apostle would urge upon us 
the Motive of Fear—God is our Last End—Who one day will judge us 
and decide our eternal years. Now to do penance, i. e.: 

(2) TO MAKE CONFESSION of sin now is EASIER than to await that 
trial at the end, for 

(a) IN CONFESSION (I) God is All Mercy and Love—anxious to pardon 
the sinner. (2) The penitent sinner is listened to with gentleness and 
sympathy: (i) Her good works are not examined; (i) Her evil deeds 
pe ge by Himself; (ii) Her excuses allowed; (iv) He is assured 
of paraon 

(b) BUT THE JUDGMENT—(I) God is simple Justice: The Soul’s Master 
demanding an account of its Stewardship. (2) The sinner is treated as 
an enemy and is not listened to. But the devil “sifts’ (4) His good 
works; (ti) His sins; (it) His excuses; (iv) And shows him unworthy - 
of pardon, 


“We have thought upon the days of old”—of God as our Creator 
and Redeemer—and “the evil and bitterness of leaving Him when 
we have sinned against Him. Thus has God spoken to us as our 
Beginning. “The Beginning Who also speaks to you.” Now we 
must think of Him as our Last End, the Judge Who will decide 
our lot for all Eternity—‘“I had in my mind the Eternal Years.” 
It is the continuation of the Apostle’s thought: ““Knowest thou not,” 
we have heard him saying, “the Benignity of God moveth thee to 
penance?” And should it fail of doing so, he goes on to try in the 
words of my text to urge us with the motive of fear: “According 
to thy hardness and impenitent heart thou treasurest up for thyself 
wrath against the day of wrath and revelation of the just judgment 
of God. Let us be quite sure God’s Judgment—“the revelation of 
God,” is awaiting the impenitent. Our sins must be revealed either 
now, in our own day, by ourselves, in the confessional, or hereafter 
on the Day of the Lord, before the whole world at the Tribunal of 
Justice. There is no other alternative. We must make confession 
of our sins now or await the Judgment of God hereafter. And can 
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we hesitate which to choose? We may not like Confession—who 
does? But surely it is much easier than to face the Judgment of 
God. The very attitude of the sinner which disarms the anger of 
God, secures it’s being easier. For in Confession he comes in hu- 
mility ; he acknowledges himself a rebel against his lawful master— 
an ungrateful son to the best of Fathers. He strikes his breast and 
cries, “Oh God, be merciful to me, a sinner.” And God “renders 
to him” not “according to his works.” but according to his contrition 
—if that be perfect, then is he perfectly forgiven. In the eyes of God 
he is justified. The loving Father receives his prodigal son to the 
kiss of peace and restores to him his lost inheritance. ‘Come to 
Me, you that labor and are heavy burdened, and I will refresh you.” 
Trusting to this invitation, and relying upon this promise, the sinner 
comes with confidence to the “Throne of Grace” and is received at 
once with tenderest love and kindest sympathy. His good works 
are not examined! His evil deeds are recounted by himself, in his 
own way, in his own order, with his own explanations, his own 
coloring—nay, even with his own excuses. He knows little of the 
consequences of his sins and perhaps hardly gives that matter a 
thought. And throughout his confession he is buoyed up with the 
consciousness that according to his sincerity is the certainty of his 
pardon and forgiveness. ‘Come and accuse Me,” saith the Lord; 
“if your sins be as scarlet, they shall be made as white as snow.” 

You see all is made easy for the returning sinner now. All is 
mercy and gentleness, because he is humbled and repentant. Look 
now at the unforgiven sinner at the bar of Divine Justice. Here, 
alas, all is changed! He dies in rebellion against the Master. He 
comes into the presence of God with the battle cry of hell upon his 
lips: “I will not serve.” 

And God is now the God of Justice, Who without vindictiveness, 
indeed, but yet with rigorous justice, will render to every man ac- 
cording to his works. The sinner comes now as God’s enemy and, 
strictly, as God’s enemy he will be treated. His works, both the 
good and the bad, will be most searchingly examined; his excuses 
most jealously sifted, and all the consequences of his sins ascertained 
and apportioned with rigorous exactness. I want this evening to 
bring this trial home to you. Do not let us think it is imaginary. 
We have not, it is true, any precise data for forming a full and 
complete picture of all that will actually take place, but we do know 
this: That there will be a Judgment—a trial and a sentence, in some 
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way, as we understand it. “It is appointed unto man once to die, 
and after this the Judgment” (Heb. ix, 27). And God surely would 
not have inspired his Apostle to use that word, did He not wish to 
convey the idea which that word usually has for us. Let us think, 
then, of the Judgment, this trial and this sentence. And, first, of 
the trial: to urge us to take advantage now of the Tribunal of 
Mercy, which is still open to us, and so avoid hereafter the rigors 
of the Tribunal of Justice. 


The sinner then closes his eyes in this world, to open them upon 
his Judge in the next. That Judge is Jesus—the same Jesus, the 
same Lord before Whom we are gathered in this Chapel, but Who 
comes then as Master. For (if we dare to say it) God has at last 
asserted Himself. Hitherto He had been the hidden God, the 
gentle Jesus, the patient Lover of souls, the God Shepherd seeking 
his lost sheep. But He has searched, He has pleaded, He has 
waited in vain. And now the time of mercy is over. “I have called 
to them and they have not heard Me; they shall seek Me, but they 
shall die in their sins.” And so He comes to assert Himself as 
Master now. “Give an account of thy stewardship, for now thou 
canst be steward no longer.” It is the voice of the soul’s Creator, 
and the soul will rise to obey. Prepared or unprepared, it will go 
to meet its God, nor can the sinner hinder it. “Man hath not power 
to stop the spirit, neither hath he power in the day of death.” And 
that sinner, rebellious, impenitent, ungrateful, must stand alone 
before the God he has so grievously offended. 


Oh! what trembling there shall be 
When the world its Judge shall see 
Coming in dread Majesty. 


May God save us from the face of His anger! May He grant that 
the Church’s commendation of our soul be heard in our behalf. 
“May Jesus Christ appear to thee with a mild and joyful counte+ 
nance and appoint thee a place amongst those who shall stand before 
Him forever.” “For what shall I do,” cries Holy Job, “when Thou 
shalt rise to judge?” “They shall call upon the mountains to cover 
them,” says Our Blessed Lord. Nay He tells us of men on that 
Day “withering away for fear” in expectation of what shall come 
upon the world. “Withering away for fear.” You have seen men 
tremble, doubtless—you have seen a man, may be, his brow beaded 
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with sweat in an agony of fear—but neither you nor I, have seen, 
or heard of, nor can it enter in our minds to conceive a fear so 
great as to cause men actually “to wither away.” 

And yet the God of Truth assures us that such fear will possess 
those who see the Lamb in His wrath. “It is a fearful thing to fall 
into the hands of the living God” (Heb. 10, 31). Yes, God is at last 
and finally the Master. Hitherto Mammon had been the sinner’s 
Master—the World, Money, Pleasure had been the Master—and 
God “had borne with much patience the vessel fitted for destruc- 
tion,” but “God is not mocked” and now the traitor stands before 
his Insulted King—his outraged God to give an account of his con- 
duct. “Oh death, how bitter is the remembrance of thee to a man 
that hath peace in his possessions.” His possessions sufficed for 
him; he could do without God. He was at peace. His wealth had 
usurped the place of God in his heart. And now comes the dread- 
ful awakening. Give an account of thy stewardship, for now thou 
canst be steward no longer.” Never till he heard that summons had 
he even thought of this. He is, after all, then only a steward. His 
possessions belong to Another. His lands—his Crops, his Merchan- 
dise, his Money—these things which he possessed in peace—which 
he administered as he listed—saying perhaps in his soul “Cannot I 
do as I like with my own?’’—these things it appears now are not his 
own. They belonged to God and he was but the steward of them. 
Nay, more alarming still, the very members of his body—the 
organs of his senses, the faculties of his soul—what are all these 
“till He come.” “What hast thou that thou hast not received, and 
if thou hast received, why dost thou glory as if thou hadst not 
received?” And again and most emphatically “You are not your 
own; you are bought with a Great Price’—the price, namely, of 
the Precious Blood of Jesus. 

I am supposing the judgment of a sinner—but remember the 
words will be addressed to us, too: Give an account of thy steward- 
ship. Now how are we discharging our duty in this respect? God’s 
claims are really more urgent upon us than upon sinners. For if 
the world is inexcusable for forgetting God, how much more so 
are we? By Baptism we are called, and actually are, the Children 
of God—and every time we receive a Sacrament—every time we 
have assisted at Holy Mass—every time we have been present at any 
of the Church’s Ceremonies we are reminded of it, for in thus 
using our rights, we acknowledge our duties as “Children of God.” 
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What double shame for us then, if enjoying the privileges of God’s 
Children we shirk our responsibilities, and live as Children of the 
world, forgetful of God, and how much more rigorous an account 
we shall have to render of the use we have made of the “talents” 
which God our Master has lent to us. What could you answer 
were God to ask you now. “What use have you made of your eyes, 
your ears, your tongue, your senses, of your memory, your under- 
standing, your will.” Ali your powers and faculties God has given 
you to sanctify yourseli—to make holy the Temple of God— 
“which you are” as the Apostle so emphatically declares. And he 
that violateth the temple of God, he adds: “Him shall God destroy.” 
Now have you sanctified yourself: Or have you, God will ask, 
used the talents which I have lent you, as instruments of sin to 
offend Me? 

This then is the first great difference between the tribunal of 
justice and the tribunal of mercy—the first reason why it is so 
much easier to make confession of sin now than to await the revela- 
tion of the just judgment of God hereafter. God acts so differently. 
To us now He is all love—anxious only to pardon us, then He will 
be nothing but Justice asserting and vindicating His long despised 
and neglected rights as Lord and Master over us. God Himself 
deigns to tell us of this change. In striking words He clearly warns 
us not to presume on His always taking that view of our case 
that we would have Him take. “Thou hast hated discipline and 
hast cast my words behind thee—thou thoughtest unjustly that I 
should be like to thee, but I will reprove thee, and set before thy 
face. Understand these things, you that forget God: lest He 
snatch you away, and there be none to deliver you” (Ps. 49). 

The second difference lies, as we have seen, in the attitude of the 
sinner himself. Dying unrepentant he stands before God as an 
enemy—and as an enemy will he be treated. No longer will the 
maxim hold as it held in the confessional—the sinner is to be 
believed in his account of himself. Nay—his own account will not 
even be taken—but the devil, most cruel, most cunning, most re- 
lentless of foes, will here become the accuser of the brethren. 
“Satan,” said Christ to his Apostles, “hath desired to sift you as 
wheat”—then, was the prayer of Jesus powerful to protect them, 
but at this Judgment that protecting Mercy will be withdrawn— 
and the soul “left naked to its enemy.” How will the devil sift us? 
What test will he make use of we know not—but the first and great- 
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est Commandment, “Thou shalt love thy Lord, thy God, with thy 
whole heart,” would surely suit his purpose. By it he can test our 
good deeds. For unless they were done for love of God they will 
count for little worth here. Whatever we have done, if we had 
not Charity, it profiteth us nothing. Our Lord warns us of the 
consternation of many who can point to their good deeds, but whom 
He will reject on that day with the words, “Amen, Amen, I say to 
you I know you not.” 

They did good deeds, but they did them not out of love for God: 
they did them “to be seen by men.” They won the praise of men— 
they received their reward! and Christ has nothing to give them 
now. So will it fare perchance with our good actions. Maybe we 
take it for granted that they are all right, but unless they are 
stamped with the image of Christ, unless they are done for God, 
He will not know them. Thus the devil will sift our good actions 
with the test of love. And he will test our love itself by the way 
we have kept the Commandments. It is the test of Jesus. “Not 
every one that saith to Me, ‘Lord, Lord,’ shall enter into the King- 
dom of heaven, but he that doth the will of My Father.” And 
again, “If you love Me, keep My Commandments.” And remem- 
ber it is the devil who is sifting us now, who is proving before God 
how we have broken His Commandments. My children, if we find 
it hard to confess our sins here, what will it be to be accused of 
them by the devil at this tribunal? No breach of any Command- 
ment, no unforgiven sin of our whole life will be forgotten. “I will 
search Jerusalem with lamps and the hidden things of darkness 
shall be brought to light.” 

Each sin separate and distinct with its own peculiar malice, with 
its own individual black ingratitude to God, with all the special 
circumstances that add to its loathsomeness and malignity will be 
revealed with convincing clearness and triumphant hatred by this 
enemy of God and man. “Oh, that they would be wise and would 
understand and would provide for their last end.” In God’s name 
let us see what fools we are when we trust the lying promises of 
the devil tempting us to sin. He has one object and can have but 
one: to triumph over us when we come to Judgment; to prove that 
we are his slaves, that our love of God in itself has never been the 
sole motive of our good actions, and has not been strong enough 
to restrain us from sin. 

Not content with thus sifting our actions—the good and the bad— 
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the devil may now be allowed by God to sift our excuses too. 
“When I shall take a time I shall judge justice.” St. Alphonsus 
explains this to mean that at the Judgment God will examine the 
excuses the sinner makes for his conduct, his justices. God may 
allow sinners thus to speak, that He may answer them and justify 
His own ways with man. And as the Psalmist says: “That thou 
mayest overcome when thou are judged,” God will prove in the 
teeth of His enemies that He has ever acted with equity and love 
and according to His promises. 

We can not think of all the excuses of the sinner, but let me 
mention two. The first: “I have confessed these sins before ;” and 
the second, “I did not realize the consequences of my sins.” Both 
in a sense are good and urgent pleas for mercy. With regard to 
the first, we have already heard God’s challenge to us, “Come and 
accuse Me; though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be made as 
white as snow.” And we are bound to believe not to hope merely, 
but to believe that our sins are forgiven by a good confession: “I 
believe in the forgiveness of sins.” How, then, can they appear 
against us at this tribunal? Clearly, and only, if there has not been 
a good confession. Let us take this thought well home to our- 
selves: God has never forgiven a remembered sin unless we have 
honestly repented of it. It remains on our souls still and God 
calls upon us to face the alternative—to get rid of it now during 
this retreat in the tribunal of penance, or to await the “Revela- 
tion of the just Judgment of God” hereafter. 

I have no fear of what is called “upsetting people’s conscience.” 
A clever, though hardly an ascetic writer, has declared it is often an 
act of great spiritual charity to make people “jump,” and I believe it 
is. I am talking to common sense business women, and you perfectly 
well understand that I am alluding now only to those confessions 
that through conscious and culpable carelessness were not good. 
Such confessions I say have not obtained forgiveness of sin. To 
pass over such a possibility as bad confessions during the time 
of retreat might easily be to expose myself to the dread rebuke: 
“They have healed the wound of the daughter of My people lightly. 
They have said, ‘Peace, Peace,’ where there is no peace.” 

It may be that the wound of your soul can not be healed lightly, 
that a general confession is absolutely necessary, that an occasion of 
sin that has become in your own estimation as necessary to your well 
being as your right hand, or as dear to you as your right eye, must 
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be ruthlessly parted with. Now if such should be the case with 
any one of you, my dear child, let me say to you why be alarmed at 
it? Has not God brought you here to put it right? To bring true 
peace to that heart of yours that maybe has not known peace for 
a weary time. Think of the alternative—the Revelation at the just 
Judgment of God. Common sense should decide for you. But 
one greater than your own common sense tells you which to 
choose. “If thy hand scandalize thee, cut it off and cast it from 
thee. It is better for thee to go into life maimed than with two 
hands to be cast into everlasting fire.” “And if thy eye scandalize 
thee, pluck it out and cast it from thee; it is better for thee having 
one eye to enter into life than having two eyes to be cast into hell 
fire.” Jesus, your best friend, who died to prove His friendship 
for you, and He who best knows all, tells you that it is better for 
you to part with an occasion of sin, a person, a place or a thing 
which you know will almost certainly lead you into sin—it is better 
for you to part with it, He says, even though the parting cost you as 
much pain as the cutting off of your right hand or the plucking out 
of your right eye. And why is it better? Because there is no 
forgiveness of sins without repentance—and there is no repentance 
without the resolution to avoid not only sin but all the dangerous 
occasions of sin. And therefore it is that confessions that have not 
included this resolution can not be urged as a plea for mercy at 
God’s Tribunal. 

Let us glance briefly at the second excuse or plea for mercy: 
“T did not realize the consequence of my sin.” I think that that 
must save us from the guilt of actual scandal; but let the thought 
of this dread trial guard us forever from any share in this devil’s 
work of bringing sin upon the souls of others. Terrible will it be 
for the scandal-giver to hear at his Judgment a lost soul crying 
for vengeance on him as to the cause of its ruin and damnation; but 
more terrible still to have to answer to God for robbing Him of a 
soul, “I will meet thee as a bear that is robbed of her whelps.” To 
fill us with horror of this sin God does not hesitate thus to com- 
pare ourselves to a wild beast. And Jesus in awful words has de- 
nounced this dreadful crime. “For,” He says, “He that shall scan- 
dalize one of these little ones that believeth in Me, it were better 
for him that a millstone were hanged about his neck and he were 
cast into the depths of the sea.” 

Now I say I will not think it of any one of you that you have 
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ever intentionally harmed the soul of another. But sin is so subtle, 
so varied, its approach so manifold and stealthy in its attack, that 
unless we are on the watch against it we may be doing harm to our 
own souls or even the souls of others without our fully realizing 
it. “Who can understand sin,” cries the Psalmist! “From my secret 
ones cleanse me, O Lord, and from the sins of others spare thy 
servant.” And if we are conscious that we have not thought of 
these things in the past as we ought, let us resolve as David did 
to make amends for any harm we may even unconsciously have 
done to the souls of others, by helping sinners on their road to 
heaven in the future. It is by our prayers and good example we 
can best do this. “I will teach the unjust Thy ways and the wicked 
shall be converted unto Thee” (Ps. 50). 


Though, then, the plea, “I did not realize the consequences of 
my sin,” may save us from the awful guilt of actual scandal, we 
still may have much to answer for on the score of wilful careless- 
ness, unless we are jealously on our guard against it now. 


Before the Eternal Judge passes His dreadful sentence, I want 
you to think now for one moment of the claim which the devil 
will make for the lost soul. “Just Judge,” we might well imagine 
him saying, “this being belongs by every right to Thee. Thou 
hast made her and Thou hast bought her with Thy precious Blood. 
Graces and favors more numerous than the hairs of her head Thou 
hast showered upon her, but Thou hast made her free; and in spite 
of all Thy favors and in spite of all the many marks of Thy infinite 
Love she has left Thee and chosen me for her lord and master. 
Hadst Thou done for me one hundredth part of what Thou hast 
done for her I should never have been in hell—and wilt Thou give 
her heaven and leave me still in torments? Wilt Thou, Who hast 


declared that ‘Thou wilt render to every man according to his — 


works,’ give her the reward of Paradise who has broken Thy Com- 
mandments and died unrepentant? Who as an unfaithful steward 
has used the talents of soul and body which Thou gavest her, not 
in Thy service but in mine? Of her own free will with which Thou 
hast bound Thyself never to interfere, she has chosen me and re- 
jected Thee. Canst Thou in justice deny me now when I claim her 
body and soul as my slave for all eternity?” 


My children, think it over seriously. Are you putting it in the 
devil’s power to make such a claim against you? Jesus is looking 
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at you from His tabernacle of love. He is warning you to beware. 
“To-day if you shall hear His voice, harden not your hearts.” 

“See, then,” concludes the Apostle, “the goodness and the 
severity of God; towards them indeed that are fallen, the severity; 
but towards thee the goodness of God if thou abide in goodness, 
otherwise thou also shalt be cut off” (Rom. xi, 22). 





PASTORAL PART 


ANALECTA 


NEW DECRESS AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY FATHER 
AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS 


From the Acts of Benedict XV. 

Various letters of congratulations, one of which was 
sent to the Bishop of London expressing the Holy Father’s 
delight at the glorious success of the Eucharistic Congress 
held at London during the past summer. 





CASUS CONSCIENTIAE 


MORNING AND EVENING PRAYERS 


James, who confesses about once a month, repeatedly accuses 
himself of omitting his morning and evening prayers on at least 
twenty days of the month. This has gone on for about two years; 
for despite renewed promises, there has been no improvement. I 
am in doubt as to whether he fulfills his obligation of prayer. What 
should be my attitude towards him? 

Answer. There is of course an obligation to pray and to persevere 
in prayer. Our Lord said we should always pray and never grow 
weary. But how should we interpret this command of Our Saviour? 
There can be no doubt that for adults prayer is an essential means 
to salvation. Without it we cannot save our souls. The reason for 
this is that God has determined not to give His efficacious graces to 
those who do not ask for them. It is clear that people who do 
not ask for grace, are not much concerned about their ultimate 
perseverance. They are indifferent alike to God’s rights and their 
own eternal welfare. In this neglect is involved a breach of God’s 
Law commanding men to pray. For there existed under the old 
law an obligation to address God in prayer even as such an obliga- 
tion exists under the New Law. How often then should we pray in 
order to do justice to God’s decree? While no definite determina- 
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tion can be given on this point, it is certain in the minds of 
theologians that we do our duty essentially by frequent prayer. 
Hence our Lord’s words as given by St. Luke are to be interpreted 
in this sense. It is evident then that the omission of daily morning 
or evening prayer is not necessarily sinful. There are many ways 
of praying frequently other than by our night or morning prayers. 
It remains true, nevertheless, that he who constantly neglects morn- 
ing and evening prayer will eventually lose the habit and spirit of 
prayer, and so in time will not pray frequently. By this sinful 
negligence he will surely jeopardize his soul’s salvation. We can 
safely say that while per se the omission may not be sinful, the 
motive behind the neglect may be. Hence confession of the omis- 
sion is to be permitted. The confessor should urge the penitent to 
use more care in the matter of daily prayer, not on the ground of 
the proximate prevention of sin, but on the usual theological basis, 
pointing out the necessity of prayer, its usefulness and so on. He 
should strongly encourage his penitent to form the habit of frequent 
and brief ejaculatory prayers; as these consume no time and can 
be made anywhere and at any hour, he can hope for a good measure 
of success, while by this practise he is making it easier for the 
penitent to get back into the Christian habit of morning and even- 
ing prayer. 





